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The Interests at Stake. 


Ir is a striking fact that the free-silver party conducts its 
campaign with reference solely to what may be called the 
material and secondary interests of the nation. The higher 
values in our national! life, the fundamental interests of the 
The Repub 
licans, on the contrary, base their appeal to the people dis- 
tinctively on the ground of the promotion both of the moral 
and of the material interests of the country. They main- 
tain that physical values do not constitute the highest wealth 
and greatness of a commonwealth ; that 
affluent we might be in all the externals of prosperity—in 
lands and stocks and bonds — we would be, 


people, have no place in their plan of canvass. 


no matter how 


houses and 
in point of fact, poor indeed if along with these there was 
decadence of the national character and acquiescence on the 
part of the populace in legislation and government which 
had no regard to the morals of sound administration. 

The Republicans oppose the platform and candidates of 
the free-silver party, primarily, because that platform makes 
an appeal to the cupidity and all the lower passions of the 
people. It proposes deliberately the sacrifice of all integ 
rity of character, the abandonment of all conscientiousness 
of purpose in the fulfillment of solemn obligations, and a 
violation of the moral law which has been anchored in the 
fibre of the race for six thousand years, aud upon which all 
civilization has been builded and all the world’s progress 
has been achieved. That platform proposes, too, a surren- 
der of the vital idea of our nationality. It is not yet four dec- 
ades since we were engaged in a desperate struggle for the 
vindication of the sovereignty of the nation. Through four 
long and ghastly years, with varying fortunes, the loyal 
people of this country withstood a desperate assault upon 
this regnant sovereignty, achieving at last a decisive victory 
over those who sought to destroy it. The Popocratic party 
in this campaign assails that idea of national sovereignty, 
attacking the right and power of the executive who stands 
for the people to enforce the laws for the protection of 
person and property; denying, too, the competency of the 
courts to enforce their own decrees against law-breakers 
who put contempt upon their authority, and proposing, 
practically, to substitute the rule of the mob in certain con 
tingencies for methods of orderly administration. It goes 
without saying that there can be no safety to individuals, 
nor security to any interest or right, if the will of the peo 
ple, constitutionally expressed and embodied in law and 
government, can be successfully defied by organized dis 
turbers of the peace. But that is precisely what would 
follow if the policy enunciated by the Chicago platform 
and advocated by its candidate in his public addresses 
should be carried to its ultimate application and result. 
Every right-minded citizen who cares for good government 
must be concerned for the protection of the dignity and 
authority of the courts, and solicitous that they shall not 
become the foot-ball and instrument of popujar passion and 
partisan animosity. 

Patriotic citizens must oppose the free-silver candidate 
and policies, because they assail not only the authority of 
the government, but attack the national honor and propose 
a repudiation of obligations to which the national faith is 
solemnly pledged. An indorsement of the Popocratic posi 
tion in this respect would amount to a declaration that the 
American people are prepared to become the Ishmaelites of 
the industrial and financial world. The inevitable result 
would be the utter destruction of American the 
paralysis of all forms of American enterprise, and with 


credit, 


these would come the opprobrium and scorn of all civilized 
peoples. It is because we believe that the people of this 
country are not yet prepared to give their sanction to the 
policy which ‘embodies a disaster so enormous, that we 
count upon the election of McKinley and Hobart. 

The Popocratic party is justly odious for another rea- 
son, and that is because of its attempts to set one class 
against another, its effort to breed discontent and conten 
tion, and thus to disintegrate and destroy that unity and 
coherency of national purpose and of national life which 
are essential to the best growth and expansion of the coun- 
try. It is not true, as Mr. Bryan so repeatedly insists, that 
there is any natural antagonism between the rich and the 
poor ; it is not true that labor and capital have antagonistic 
interests. Every intelligent student of our national devel- 
opment and prosperity knows, on the contrary, that the 
tremendous strides we have made in the last fifty years 
have been due to the co-operation of these forces, intelli- 
gently and wisely directed. That the candidate of this 
Popocratic party should go up and down the land inciting 
a war of classes and deepening by all the arts of the dema 
gogue exasperations which should never exist, is a crime 
against the social order which ought to be rebuked over- 
whelmingly at the polls. 

Another ground of opposition to this platform is found 
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in the fact that in proposing to debase our currency it pro 
poses to destroy all confidence, to derange all values, dislo 
cate the relations of labor to production, and to wipe out 
remorselessly the accumulations of millions of our people. 
Then, too, its triumph would place the wage-earners of the 
country at the mercy of foreign capital and hostile compe 
tition. In all the wild and extended harangues of the free 
silver candidate for the Presidency there has not been any 

where a statement that he would favor a policy looking to 
the rehabilitation of American labor and the restoration of 
the prosperous industrial conditions which existed up to 
of the Wilson Tariff law. He 
not only proposes to debase our money, but his policy looks 


the time of the enactment 


to the perpetuation of that tariff policy which would more 
and more diminish the opportunities of labor, and more and 
more seriously affect all the great substantial interests of 
the country. 

Every consideration of public morals, of personal and 
national honor, and of regard for the material welfare of 
our people, demands that this candidate and policy should 
be rejected and overthrown. 


A Timely Judicial Statement. 


THE receiver of taxes in the principal city of New Jer 
sey was recently discovered to have violated the law which 
required him to turn over his receipts daily to a superior 
officer who has charge of the city treasury. The money 
received by him was diverted to private uses, a memoran 
dum being placed in the drawer as an evidence that it had 
When brought to book the officer at once 
made restitution, declaring that he had not contemplated 


been so taken. 
any wrong. He was, however, suspended by the mayor, 
but in the belief that he had erred through ignorance of the 
law, no steps were taken to bring him to punishment. 

Recently, however, upon the opening of the county 
courts, the presiding judge brought the case to the atten 
tion of the grand jury, and said that it was clearly the 
duty of that body to indict the official, adding that its fail 
ure to do so ‘‘ would be a precedent of great weight and 
influence in the future.” The judge remarked : 

‘** No more pernicious sentiment can enter the public mind than that 
restitution under such circumstances will condone official misconduct 
In the vast majority of instances of peculation or embezzlement in trust 
ed employés, or in public officers, the misappropriation of moneys begins 
with some small sums taken to answer a temporary purpose, in expecta- 
tion of returning the money abstracted 

The judge emphasized this statement by reference to the 
fact that certain frauds which came to light in that ¢ity 
some fourteen years ago began with the taking of compara 
tively insignificant sums for personal use, under the ex pec- 
tation of restoring the money when it was required for 
public purposes. He concluded his charge by saying that 
the act of the official whose case was brought to the atten- 
tion of the grand jury, in appropriating public moneys to 
his personal use, was in itself a misdemeanor, and that res 
titution subsequently made did not absolve the criminal act 
of its criminality. 

It is well that the legal principles applicable to cases of 
this kind shou!td be now and then emphasized as is done by 
the distinguished New Jersey jurist. There is entirely too 
much complacency on the part of the public and of the 
courts in dealing with offenses which they choose to regard 
as merely nominal, and the idea has become entirely too prey 
alent that restitution of moneys unlawfully taken relieves 
the offender of all penalty. We 
integrity on the part of public officials so long as this mis 


cannot expect absolute 


taken notion is tolerated. The public servant who appro 
priates public money to personal use for a single hour be- 
State, and takes the initiative 
in a course which is certain in the end to lead to moral de 
We must get 
back to the old-fashioned enforcement of penalties against 
all who deliberately violate pub'i 
a premium, as we too often do. upon indifference to official 


comes an offender against the 
generacy and infidelity to solemn obligations. 
trusts, instead of putting 


obligations. 


The Flag to the Fore. 


THERE has been no campaign in recent years in which 
the patriotic sentiment has found fuller or more vigorous 
expression. 
Union veterans of the Civil War and many ex-Confederates 
have organized for effective work in behalf of the Repub 
From all parts of the coun 
try, the South as well as the North, we have reports of the 


It is especially notable that nearly all the 


lican candidates and platform. 


activity of these survivors of the war in behalf of the 
national sovereignty. 

No feature of the campaign has attracted wider atten 
tion or awakened deeper interest: than the tour which 
Generals Howard, Sickles, Alger, and other distinguished 
men who won their scars and titles in the Federal service, 
These Union 
officers have traveled thousands of miles in a special train 


have made of the Western and border States. 
consisting of a baggage, dining, and combination sleeper 
and observation car, with a flat car on which is mounted a 
brass rapid fire gun and «a mortar. As the train comes to 
a pause at a station, the 
General Sickles, gives the 


bugler, under the direction of 
regulation call, whereupon the 
old comrades in the audience step to the front and salute. 
Then the bugler runs the gamut of artillery, infantry, and 
cavalry calls, and between them plays the reveille and the 


call to arms. Then the guns blaze and the mortar belches, 
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and this ordinarily is followed by the singing of national 
songs and speeches from the tourists. An account in the 
Sun says that these scenes are repeated all along the route. 
General Sickles, who is the hero of the tour, docs not talk 
He simply talks to the old comrades like a 
The 


response in all cases shows that the hearts of those who hear 


polities at all. 
general who was their commander and their friend. 
are right. He makes much of standing by the flag now, 
as in the stormy ’sixties. ‘‘ There is,” he said on one occa- 
sion, ‘*‘ no bitterness in our hearts, but as old comrades we 
must stand by the flag, we must stand by the old colors, 
we must stand by the country. Do your duty, comrades, 
We can easily under 
We are not 


at all the stopping-places of 


as you did thirty-five years ago.” 
stand the effect of this sort of campaigning. 
at all surprised to learn that 
this special train tens of thousands of citizens, among 
the 


to testify their interest in the canvass and their fidelity to 


whom veterans are the foremost, ordinarily assemble 
the principles for which the old flag stands. 

This 
was a happy thought which led the Republicans to abandon 


may be said to be especially a flag campaign. It 
the old style of campaign banners and adopt the flag as 
fight 
No one can visit any one of our great cities 


the emblem of this great for the national honor and 
integrity. 
and see the vast number of flags which are displayed, in 
business as well as in residence quarters, without realizing 
the depth and intensity of the feeling which finds expres- 
sion in these patriotic displays. It is impossible that any 
party which antagonizes the principles for which the na- 
tional standard stands can ever command the approval of 
the American people. 


The Rise in Wheat. 


speeches attributed the large importa 
oe tion of gold into this country to his 


nomination for the Presidency, and 
upon this assumption went on to de 
clare that if such an important result 


accrued from his mere nomination, 





what might not be expected in the 
iy 
| Ble event of his election! This remark- 
' able assumption is now surpassed by 


LDS, 
alt 
principal journalistic supporters that the recent rise in the 
price of wheat is due to Mr. Mark A. Hanna, who has start 
ed the boom as a campaign trick designed to humbug the 
farmer and induce him to vote for McKinley. 
which makes this interesting and astounding statement goes 


the statement of one of Mr. Bryan’s 


The journal 


on to declare that Mr. Hanna proposes next to take hold 
of corn, which will short'y begin to creep up in price, ‘* to 
be followed soon after by pork, and that before election day 
the prices of all agriculiural products will have advanced 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. a3 a campaign argument.” 
It seems incredible that any man of ordinary intellectual 
capacity should commit himself to a statement so extraor 
It illustrates both the desperation and the 
idiocy of the supporters of the free-silver candidates, Of 


dinarily absurd. 


course the fact is that the advance in the price of wheat is 
due to natural conditions, just as the increase in the volume 
The 


reason why our wheat is finding a ready sale at advanced 


of gold importation is due to normal business causes. 


prices is found in the fact of the failure of the European 
wheat crop, the deficiency in India, and the bad condition 
of that of the Argentines. The European crop alone is sixty 
millions of bushels short of that of last year, while the rye 
crop is one hundred and fifty millions of bushels short. 
Our own country being the only one in the world which 
has a surplus for exportation, it is inevitable that European 
The trend is 
steamers from all parts 


buyers should seek supplies in our markets. 
shown by the fact that ‘*tramp” 
of the world have been attracted to our American harbors 
by the high freights on corn, and that they are supplement 
ing the regular lines of steamers in carrying abroad great 
cargoes of corn and wheat. The exports during the month 
of September were more than double what they were dur 
ing the same month last year; and it is believed that the 
exports for this month will be three times as great as they 
were in 1895. 

Of course this movement in cereals utterly overthrows 
the campaign argument of the Bryanites that the depres 
sion which fora time prevailed in our grain markets was 
That 
ment had in it no more of common sense than the allegation 


due to the alleged demonetization of silver. argu 
now made that the increase in price of all forms of cereals 
is due to artificial manipulation 

It is interesting to notice, by the way, that while we ar 
able to supply the needs of Europe in the matter of wheat 
and corn, the condition of affairs in India consequent upon 


the failure of last year’s crops is becoming very serious. I 
the northern part of that country there is danger of actual! 
famine, The price of grain in the Punjab has increased 
to a price that *‘ is equivalent to a rise in the English loat 
from six pence to ten pence, and it is expected that if thi 
Bread 
riots are already frequent, and the government is anxious) 


drought continues the rise will be much greater.” 


preparing against the demand for relief works to keep th 
poorest class alive. The London Spectator, in commenting 
upon the situation in India, says that while the great body 
of respectable peasantry can face one year of agricultural! 
failure, there is an immense residuum below them who live 
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from hand. to mouth, and in a year of double prices cannot 
obtain sufficient food. Fortunately, the railways enable 
the government to bring up corn from the southern prov- 
inces, and thus prevent a universal famine ; but, neverthe- 
less, the suffering of an estimable class will be supreme. 
Fortunately for the peace of India, there are no Populists 
there who attribute famine either to the state or the rich. 


lr. Bryan’s Theatrical Aspirations. 


Iv is not surprising that Mr. Bryan’s managers were at 
first disposed to deny the truth of the statement made by 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, in reference to his application for the 
position of press agent of a New York theatre. The dis- 
closure reveals so clearly his own estimate of his capacity 
that every supporter who really desires his success realized 
the damage which must follow from the LesiiE public: 
The fact that a candidate for the Presidency, named 
by a great convention, only a few months ago discussed 
with his friends the possibility of his going the 
stage, and later on actually applied for a position which 
possesses neither dignity nor remunerative salary, may well 


tion. 


upon 


occasion universal amazement. Those who are most famil 
iar with Mr. Bryan’s mental characteristics are not, per- 
haps, astounded at this action on his part ; but the country, 
the vagaries of which he 
guilty, has scarcely believed him to be capable of such a 
performance. Unhappily for him, the evidence as to the 
fact is absolute and conclusive. 

The press has been quick to discern the important rela- 
tion which this disclosure has had to the canvass. We give 
two extracts illustrative of the feeling of leading journals. 
The New- York Times remarks : 


notwithstanding all has been 


‘That the Democratic candidate for the Presidency should have 
been, within a few months—according to one account, within a few 
weeks—of his nomination seriously applying for the press agency of a 
traveling troupe seems supremely comic. But in 
another way it is most serious and most disgraceful to the men who 
had the impudence to nominate him.” 


In one sense it is. 


The Evening Post, commenting upon the matter, says : 

‘*Last January Bryan was out of a job, he had no Jaw practice to 
speak of, and nobody had even made the suggestion that he might be 
nominated for President. Bryan himself told the reporters after the 
Chicago convention that at one time he thought of moving to New York. 

* While Bryan was serving his last term in Congress it was rumored 
that he had an ambition to go on the stage, and would make his appear. 
ance behind the foot-lights after he left Washington. He had received so 
many compliments on his abilities as an elocutionist that, it was said, he 
was quite convinced that he could gain fame and money as an actor.” 


The Anti=-Semitic Tlovement. 


Ir the statements made in a signed article on another 
page are correct the anti-Semitic movement in this country 
We 


cannot, of course, judge as to the truth of these statements, 


is more formidable than has been generally supposed. 


nor do we make ourselves responsible for them, but it is 
certainly a matter of interest that, if the movement is be- 
coming really and seriously aggressive, the fact should be 
understood. It may be doubted, however, whether the 
violent spirit which seems to mark all the utterances of the 
leader of the movement are justified either by sound policy 
or by the growth of the evils of which he complains. We 
shall be glad to publish any reply which Mr. Felix Adler 
or any other equally conspicuous representative of the He- 
brew race may care to make to the charges embodied in the 
article elsewhere given. 


The Enforcement of the Laws. 


yA/7 R. BRYAN has had a great deal to say 

Za 4 in reference to what he will do, in the 
Ge ; i event of his election to the Presidency, 
> | in the matter of the enforcement of the 

laws against the rich—that is, against 

the capitalistic classes, so-called, whom 
he continually denounces as oppressors 
of the poor 
bankers and capitalists and rich manu- 


The reason, he says, why 


facturers oppose his election is that they 





realize that he will not be a respecter of 
persons, and that he will compel them (whom he assumes 
to be peculiar transgressors) as well as the poor and the 
unfortunate, to obey the laws of the country. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mr. Bryan should, in 
this matter of the enforcement of the laws, indulge in glit- 
tering generalities. He carefully refrains from saying what 
he will do in enforcing the laws governing the transporta 
tion of the United States mail, or the protection of inter 
state commerce, in the event of riotous uprisings or organ 
ized demonstrations against the authority of the govern- 
ment. The platform on which Mr. Bryan stands declares 
explicitly against arbitrary interference by Federal author- 
ities in local affairs; it denounces what it calls 
ment by injunction ”’—in other words, it arraigns and as 


‘“*vovern- 


ils the competency of the government and the courts to 
inaintain law and order, and to protect the rights of citizens 
ud of corporations in the orderly method provided by the 
Constitution. It is perfectly well understood that the reso 
itions of the platform had a specific meaning and a distinct 
purpose—they were designed as a rebuke to the President 
f the United States for using the authority at his command 
or the suppression of unlawful interference with the com- 
ierce of the nation, 
Suppose that Mr. Bryan should be elected, and that sim- 
ar disturbances should occur in any part of the Union 


vhat would he do in the emergency ? Suppose that lawless 
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gangs of desperate men, led by conspirators of the stamp of 
Debs, should lay their hands upon the commerce of the 
country and seek to paralyze and hold in check the natural 
currents of trade and business—would Mr. Bryan, as Presi- 
dent, acquiesce in these assaults, and stand impotently in 
the presence of these assailants ? It is very well for him to 
talk about the enforcement of the laws against the rich, and 
about his purpose to bring all unlawful trusts to punish 
ment—that is his duty. But what the country wants to 
know is whether he would so far maintain the national 
sovereignty in the exercise of the powers intrusted to him 


_ 
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as in every case to protect the rights of American citizens, 
as to hold in check and punish deservedly assaults upon the 
integrity of public law; or whether he would permit the 
anarchical forces in some contingencies to overcome and 
to defy the authority of the nation, lodged and expressed in 
constitutional and statutory forms. Are we to consider his 
silence as to this point as a bid for the votes of the disor- 
derly and discontented classes, and are we to accept that 
silence as an evidence that he would, in case he became 
President, fail the people at the most important point in 
the discharge of his executive duties ? 


A PROPHECY. 


Tue following extract from a letter written in February, 
1887, by General F. E. Spinner, former Treasurer of the 
United States, to Mr. A. G. Richmond, president of the Can- 
ajoharie Bank, has a peculiar interest at this time when the 
country is asked to carry to still greater extremes the policy 
which the writer reprobates as full of peril to the business 
interests of the country : 

‘“My pEAR Mr. RicumMonp—In your letter of the 31st 
ultimo you ask my opinion in regard to the propriety of 
‘the establishment of a new national bank in the city of 
New York.’ 

‘*The Secretary of the Treasury and the Treasurer of 
the United States, who ought to know what they are about, 
it is said are about to embark in such an undertaking. 

‘In the face of their oft-expressed correct views on the 
present condition of the national currency, growing out of 
the continued coinage of the standard silver dollar, their 
course and their courage is very surprising. My views 
lead in a contrary direction from their example. 

‘*T would say to friends, stand from under until the 
financial storm that is sure to come—when we shall pass 
from the gold standard of the commercial world to our 
alternate depreciated silver standard—shall have passed 
over, and we shall have returned to our senses, and matters 
of finance shall again have resumed their normal healthy 
condition and we shall again have reached firm financial 
ground, 

‘‘ For the reasons for entertaining such opinions of the 
financial future of our country I will make an outline state- 
ment of the condition of the currency of our country as it 
was at the close of the Civil War, of its condition since, as 
it is at the present time, and what its condition probably 
will be in the near future. 

‘* After looking these statements over, if they are correct 
you will be led to believe with me that there is a financial 
tornado brewing that—unless causes that now threaten are 
removed—will burst over the land and bring ruin to the 
commercial business interests of the whole country, worse 
in its effects than an ordinary war would bring upon it. 

‘The late Civil War forced upon us a currency that 
carried us safely through the conflict, bat it lacked the 
attribute of 
This fault was remedied, and then this currency, from a 


great and essential being redeemable in gold. 
three-cent to a thousand-dollar note, whether issued by the 
Treasury of the United States or by a national bank, was, 
at the will of the holder, when presented in sums of three 
dollars and upward, redeemable in gold. The world never 
knew as safe, as convenient, or as good a circulating me 
It filled every require- 
By it 
the American people were then taught a lesson in finance 
that it would have been well for them had they adhered to 
and profited by. 

* But 


what God had intended as a great blessing to mankind was 


dium of exchange as then existed. 
ment of a perfect circulating medium of exchange. 


now the new silver-mines were discovered, and 


by man turned so as to become adverse to our country. 
Then gold was, as it ought to be now, the only measure and 

standard of values. 

‘Silver was now produced in such enormous amounts 
it was like to become adrug in the markets of the 

About this time, too, Germany wisely adopted 

gold as its standard and sold its silver, which threw a vast 


that 
world, 
additional amount of this metal upon the markets of the 
world. 

‘ To bead off the impending danger of a sudden depreci- 
ation of silver bullion, the owners of silver-mines elected 
themselves to seats in the national legislature and procured 
the passage of three laws, all for their own benefit and all 
against the interests of the people, which now threaten to 
disrupt the business relations of the whole country. 

‘* First, a law directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
borrow forty million dollars on the issue of a like amount 
of government five-per-cent. bonds, wherewith to purchase 
silver bullion for the coinage of inconvenient, burdensome, 
and expensive silver tokens, to be substituted in place of the 
light, convenient, and cheap fractional paper currency that 
was then in use and which was redeemable in gold, 

‘*These silver currency tokens, unlike their paper pred- 
ecessors that they displaced, are ¢rredeemable, and are de- 
based seven per cent. below the standard silver dollar, and 
are to-day only worth, as silver bullion, but a little over 
The 
passage of this law was the first victory of the silver kings 


sixty-five cents to the dollar as compared with gold, 
over the interests of the people. The purchase of forty 
million dollars of silver bullion by the government held up 
the price of silver and gave the owners of the silver partial 
relief for a time. 

‘Their teeth were fleshed now and their appetites in- 


creased with what they fed on, They longed for more and 





is now 
known that over a million dollars of fractional paper cur- 
rency was lost every year that it was in use. This loss 
inured to the benefit of the whole people of the United 
States, for it reduced the national debt by just the amount 
so lost—while the loss of a metallic token is a dead loss to 
the world to the amount of its intrinsic value. Now it will 
be seen that this million dollars, added to the five-per-cent. 
interest on the forty million dollars borrowed, amounting 
to two million dollars, makes three million dollars a year 
that the people of this nation pay for this specious hum- 
bug. 


they got it, too, as we shall see further on. It 


‘*The American people seem never to be so happy as 
when they are being humbugged. Mr. Barnum found out 
this weakness of our people long ago, and the silver-mine 
owners profited by the lesson he taught them; so they 
planned another raid upon the people’s credulity and their 
pockets as well: viz., the substitution of a depreciated and 
irredeemable silver dollar instead of the one- and two-dol- 
lar notes of the government and of the national banks, that 
are redeemable in gold. 

‘* To compass this swindle, which is their humbug num- 
ber two, they raised the silly cry of ‘The dollar of our 
daddies is good enough for us.’ This shibboleth satisfied 
enough members of Congress to pass a law that will bring 
woe to the people. Perhaps it was backed by silver dollars 
distributed in places ‘where they would dothe most good.’ 
Not satisfied with their replacing of a desirable by an un- 
desirable currency, the interested parties procured the 
passage of a law compelling the Secretary of the Treasury 
to cause to be coined two million of these silver dollars in 
each and every month. This mischievous law is still in 
full force, with what result will be shown further on. 

‘* Now comes the worst humbug and swindle of them all. 
Not satisfied with making the silver dollar the legal equal 
of the gold dollar, and forcing a silver circulation in the 
room of the fractional paper currency of the government, 
and in the place of the one- and two-dollar notes of the 
United States and of the national banks, and with forcing 
upon the Treasury of the United States the purchase of 
silver bullion wherewith to coin the silver dollar at the 
rate of twenty-four millions a year—fearing that all these 
might fail to fill their capacious maws and satisfy their 
insatiate appetite, they procured the passage of a law 
making both the silver and the gold dollar each the stand- 
ard and the measure of all other commodities, held, bought 
or sold. No law can make two diverse things of equal 
value ; much less can a law make them each the equal 
standard of the value of all other things. The relative 
value of gold and silver is governed, like that of all other 
commodities, by the law of supply and demand. The prop- 
osition to make two diverse things each the equal stand- 
ard of value, at one and the same time, is an absurdity on 
its face. It is hard to conceive how any sane mind could 
entertain such a preposterous idea. 

‘‘There logically can be but one standard of values. 
That standard may be either go// or silver, but by no law, 
nor by any possibility, can it be made to be both gold and 
Yet the the United States 
tempted to do just that impossible thing. 
lators seem to have forgotten that in such a case there 


silver. Congress of has at- 


Grave legis- 


rules a higher Jaw than any law that Congress can enact, 
and that law always remains in full force, any law of Con- 
gress to the contrary notwithstanding. The present dis- 
parity between the bullion and the legal value of our gold 
dollar and our silver dollar in the money markets of the 
commercial world sufficiently proves this proposition. In 
those markets our silver dollar, as rated by their gold 
standard, is worth but seventy-three cents, and two half- 
dollars but sixty-six cents. To-day it would require in 
the money markets of Europe fourteen silver dollars to 
purchase ten dollars in gold. With our fractional silver 
thirty of our silver half-dollars 
would not purchase ten dollars in gold. This is the metal 
that for the benefit of the owners of silver mines is still 


currency it is still worse ; 


being bought, coined, and hoarded by our government in 
amounts that have required the building of vaults, until 
there is no longer any room under the various Treasury 
buildings to construct any more recepticles for its storage, 
and it is now proposed to build vaults out-of-doors for the 
future storage of the stuff that cannot be forced into circu- 
lation upon a people unwilling to receive it for that pur- 
pose. So now the government has commenced the issuing 
of one- and two-dollar si/eer certifeates to fill the place of 
the one- and two-dollar notes of the United States and of 
the national banks, that were redeemable in gold. These 
certificates are entering wedges to the depreciated currency 
that has come, and that will derange all business relations, 
if it does not bring financial ruin upon the country,” 
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MRS. ELLA CASTLE, vu» SAN FRANCISCU, UNDE) 

. BAIL IN TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND DOL- 
HON. DANIEL G. GRIFFIN, NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC (SOUND LARS IN LONDON FOR SHOPLIFTING. 
MONEY) NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. Drawn by Gribayédoff. 
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MRS. NETTIE R. CRAVEN, HEROINE OF TIE FAIR-WILL 
CASE.—[SEE PAGE 27¥.] 
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THE WAR CORRESPONDENTS’ MEMORIAL RECENTLY DEDICATED AT GAPLAND, MARYLAND. 
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THE FLAG CAMPAIGN IN NEW YORK—THE ARNOLD & 
CONSTABLE FLAG ON BROADWAY.—Photograph 
by Charles B, Nichols.—{See Page 2383. ] 





A spring return gun which will serve to revolutionize the present method of handling large pieces of naval ordnance has just been successfully tested at the government proving 
grounds at Indian Head, Maryland. Hydraulic power, which is now used in depressing, loading, elevating, and placing great guns in battery, entails the necessity of a full gun crew. 
Through the application of the latest invention one man can now do all the work, easily controlling the largest, rifles, loading and firing them with facility and dispatch. The gun is re- 
turned to the battery, after firing, by the action of triple-coil springs, assembled in the four spring cylinders shown in the accompanying photograph, the springs being compressed by 
the coil. The elevation and depression of the gun is accomplished by an elevating-screw under the rear of the mount, operated by a hand-crank and gearing. <A single expert gunner 
is thus enabled to handle the gun in action with the same ease with which an engineer controls his engine. No other country has ever perfected anything approaching the type of the 
invention, which promises great saving in weights of gun-carriages and cost of producing them. It is considered as certain that the new principle will be substituted for the old hy- 


draulic method in future in all additions to the war fleet. 


ONE MAN CAN LOAD AND FIRE THE BIG GUNS, WHERE BEFORE A GUN CREW WAS NECESSARY, 
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PRINCE KAHLMA’S EXPERIMENTS. 


whe 

A STUDY IN NEWSPAPER PERSONALS. 

T all grew out of the habit that pre- 
vailed in the Prudden household of 
lounging over the Sunday papers. 
After dinner the men would go off to 
smoke and talk politics, and the ladies, 
Mrs. J. Edgar Prudden, serene and 
handsome in spite of her forty years, 
and her dashing young protégée, Mrs. 
“Bobby” Willis (these two always 
spent Sunday afternoons together), 
would retire to the *‘ den,” slip on their 
kimonas, and then lazily skim over 
what Bobby called the Sunday cham- 
And, between shocks, they would gossip, and 
sometimes they would fall asleep, heaped about with the huge 
pictured leaves, like the Babes in the Wood. 

On this particular Sunday afternoon Mrs. ‘‘ Bobby,” happen- 
ing (by the merest accident, of course) to run her eye down the 
‘* personal” column in the Chronicle, came upon the following, 
which she promptly read aloud : 





ber of horrors. 


“Novelist of thirty-five, unmarried, weary of selfish ways, lonely 
among many friends, seeks as a wife a true, cultured woman who would 
help him make life worth living.— P1eRRE.”* 

Mrs. Prudden listened with interest, but immediately took on 
her air of calm disapproval—for was she not Mrs. ‘‘ Bobby’s ” 
guide and counselor? So she merely said : 

‘* What a dreadful idea, to be advertising for a wife !” 

‘* Perhaps he’s been so busy writing that he’s never had time 
to find one. I wonder if we’ve read any of his books. Do you 
think we have, Sally ?” 

‘Probably he’s never had any published. 
recluse starving in a garret.” 

‘*This doesn’t sound like it—t Weary of selfish ways, lonely 
among friends.’ I believe he’s a reformed wreck. Do you sup- 
pose that’s his real name, Sally—Pierre ? Poor Pierre, he’s so 
lonely !” 

Mrs. ‘‘ Bobby ” laughed merrily, showing all her dimples and 
pretty teeth. 

Mrs. Prudden picked up the paper and looked at the adver- 
tisement with more curiosity than her indifferent air suggested. 
Then she glanced at some of the others. 

‘Well, of all the queer things! Listen: ‘ A cultured Chris- 
tian widow wishes to meet a gent of wealth. Object, matri- 
mony.’ Dear me, a gent of wealth! And here’s ‘ An American 
of atheistic tendencies, speaking five languages, who seeks his 
affinity; and she must have a perfect figure and an income of 
five thousand dollars.’ Bah! I like Pierre better than these 
Do you imagine, dear, that any woman would answer 


He may be a pale 


people. 
such absurd announcements ?” 

‘‘ Somebody must, or they wouldn’t be put in. I guess Pierre 
will get answers. Wouldn’t it be nice, Sally, to know a real 
novelist ? Think of helping him make life worth living !” 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 


There was something so suspiciously sympathetic in her tone 
that Mrs. Prudden came back sharply to the proprieties. 

‘“*l’m sure, Margaret, no respectable woman would do such 
a thing. Fancy writing to a man who advertised for a wife. 
Horrible !” 

At this there was nothing for Mrs. ‘‘ Bobby” to do but to 
echo, ‘‘ Horrible, indeed !” for she stood in proper awe of Mrs. 
Prudden. Then they fell to talking about other things. But 
their thoughts were their own. 

* * * * * * * * 

It was half-past one on a Saturday afternoon about a month 
later when the two friends met suddenly on Twenty - third 
Street. Mrs. Prudden was hurrying toward Sixth Avenue, 
Mrs. Willis was hurrying toward Broadway. It is astonishing, 
the difficulty two women find in telling each other frankly that 
they are in a hurry. Each seems to fear that the other will 
scent some secret in such an avowal, so both resort to strategy. 
On this occasion each lady saw at a glance that the other was 
dressed with unusual care, was looking her best, in skort, and each 
made up her mind that the other was somewhat embarrassed at 
the encounter. Nevertheless their greeting was cordial and effu- 
sive, as befitted between confidential friends who dined at each 
other's houses every Sunday, and whose husbands belonged to 
the same clubs. 

‘* Why, Margaret, you’re out early !” 

‘*Why, Sally, you old dear, where are you going ?” 

‘* Shopping, little one, over to MacGregor’s ; I’ve got to 
match some silks for Alice.” 

Then came a description of the silks, both women glancing 
from time to time at the clock in front of the jeweler’s. 

‘* And where are you bound for ?” 

‘“*'m going to see Bessie Stoll, my old school friend ; you 
know she’s ill, poor girl.” 

Then came an account of Bessie’s illness, while the hands of 
the clock moved on. 

‘* Well, good-bye, dear.” 

‘* Good-bye, Sally; come over Sunday. Bobby says that——” 

Then came more talk, with smiles and banter, about what 
Bobby had said, and finally the two ladies separated, each one 
congratulating herself on having gotten rid of the other so 
gracefully. 

‘*Wouldn’t she be shocked, dear old Sally, if she knew what 
IT am doing ?” 

Thus Mrs. Willis communed with herself as she seated her- 
self in a Broadway car, and the color mantled to her cheeks and 
her eyes brightened. A stunning young woman indeed was 
Mrs. Willis! Meantime Mrs. Prudden, bound up town on a 
Sixth Avenue car, and less serene than usual, was carrying on a 
similar train of thought. 

‘‘ For all the world,” she said to herself, ‘‘ I wouldn’t have 
Margaret suspect where I am going. Id never hear the last 
of it.” 

Now see how chance orders things. Sixth Avenue and Broad- 
way cross at Thirty-fourth Street, and at Thirty-fourth Street 
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buzz of expectation ran through the audience,” 





the two ladies left their respective cars. And they met face to 
face. This time the effort at self-composure was more trying. 

‘* Why, Sally !” 

‘““Why, Margaret, I thought you were——” 

** And I thought you were——” 

Both burst out laughing—a yellow laugh—and both glanced 
at the clock of the dime savings-bank, which marked five min- 
utes to two. 

“*T deceived you, dear ; you must forgive me. I’m not going 
shopping at all; I matched Alice’s silks this morning. I’m 
going to a matinée at the theatre here. You see, I had only 
one ticket or I should have asked you. You’re not offended, 
are you ?” 

‘*Of course not, but it’s so funny; I’m going to the same the- 
atre, and I had only one ticket or I should have asked you. I 
called on Bessie yesterday.” 

“* Isn’t that the —” 

** Queerest thiag, indeed it is.” 

Then both ladies laughed again in the same nervous way and 
walked on to the theatre. And their talk was certainly strained. 

“It’s going to be a reading, isn’t it, dear ?” 

“Tthinkso. I’mawfully fond of readings ; aren’t you ?”’ 

‘* Yes. I wonder who is going to give it ?” 

“SodolI. Ill see you after.it’s over, dear.” 

‘* Pll wait for you here.” 

By this time they had reached the lobby and seemed to sep- 
arate of their own accord, as if taking it for granted that their 
seats were in different parts of the house. But the ushers point- 
ed them to the same aisle. , 

‘“*What is your number ?” asked Mrs. Prudden in evident 
agitation. 

‘* Mine is D eleven,” answered Mrs. ‘‘ Bobby,” scarcely less 
disturbed. ‘‘ What is yours ?”’ 

‘‘ D thirteen,” said Mrs. Prudden, looking at the coupon. 

The usher was waiting to show them to their places, but they 
let him wait. Their eyes met in a look which told many things; 
the situation was critical. Each nerved herself to face it. 

“T must have dropped my gloves in the lobby.” said Mrs. 
Prudden ; “ let us look for them.” 

‘* What a shame,” said Mrs. Willis, and the two ladies made 
their way toward the front of the theatre, while the usher 
smiled, for he had seen the lady’s gloves in her hand. 

‘* Margaret, I feel very ill ; I think I had better go home.” 

Mrs. Willis lifted her hand, a pretty little hand, and shook it 
mischievously in her friend’s face. 

‘* Sally, you’re caught in the act, in the very act of flirting. 
Think of it, the sedate and serious Mrs. J. Edgar Prudden, who 
preaches propriety to all her young friends, actually flirting. 
Ha! ha !” 

““*Sh-h, I’m not flirting, Margaret, but I will own I promised 
—that is, he wrote me—an old friend——” 

She floundered about hopelessly. 

‘“‘T understand, dear, about the—er—old friend, and I’m 
awfully glad it isn’t flirtation, because, don’t you see, then I 
can’t be flirting, either.” 

“What ! then are you going to——” 

‘* Meet an old friend, too. Yes, I promised 
—that is, he wrote—that is “4 

Like a flash the same idea came to both wo- 
men and again their eyes met. 

‘‘Margaret Willis, do you mean to tell me 
that you “ 

‘* Sally Prudden, do you mean to tell me that 
you 4 

Then with long breaths and a slow lifting of 
chins and a sharp and simultaneous ‘‘ Well !” 
there came full avowal. 

‘* So he is your old friend 

‘*T was so sorry for him.’ 
“*T couldn’t bear to think of his loneliness.’ 


” 


** And you wrote to him ! 
** And you wrote to him !” 

‘‘Let me read you his letter ; it’s perfectly 
lovely.” 

‘* Let me read you mine. 

Then from the recesses of their garments they 
produced two epistles. 

“*Pair lady,’” began Mrs. Willis, reading, 
***vou cannot know the comfort your kind 
words have brought to——’” 

To one,’ ” continued Mrs. Prudden, reading 
from her letter, ‘‘*‘ who has long sought vainly 
for a kindred soul. It is indeed a dois 

“* A precious thing,’” read on the other, 
***in this selfish, sordid city, where 

‘** Where everything is tainted with the 

‘** With the greed of money-getting, to——’” 

*** To find a true friend.’ ” 

‘* And three pages more like that.” 

‘* And three pages here, word for word the 











!” ovied both. 


’ 


Poor Pierre ! 


same.” 

Now their faces were a study. 

‘* The abominable man !” 

** He couldn’t even take the trouble to write 
us individual letters.” 

‘*Let me see yours, Sally. Well, I declare ! 
the writing isn’t the same. See !” 

As a matter of fact, though the contents of 
the two letters were identical, the handwriting 
was different. 

‘*T suppose Pierre wrote one and his stenog- 
rapher the other ; it’s a wonder he didn’t have 
them done on a typewriter.” 

‘*He has probably sent the same letter toa 














dozen other kindred souls. Oh, dear! Sally, 
let’s go away from this dreadful place.” 

Now, with her growing vexation Mrs. Prud 
den found her accustomed powers of decision. 

‘* Margaret, did this man write that he would 
have the seat beside yours ?” 

‘* H’m, h’m.” 

‘‘ Well, he wrote the same thing to me ; but 
our seats are adjoining. Now, what does that 
mean ?” 

‘* Let’s look and see ; 
at him, anyhow.’ 

Going back into the theatre, they asked the 
usher to point out to them D eleven and D 
He did so, and they found the two 


And, to their amazement, 


we can have a peep 


thirteen. 
seats in plain view. 
they saw in the seats on either side, not two 
men, but two women. And when they walked 
calmly Gown and took possession, glaring at the 
two women, they remarked that the two women 
glared back. 

‘* Margaret,” whispered Mrs. Prudden, when 
they were settled, ‘‘did you ever see such a lot 





‘** SOME OF YOU HAVE BEEN SHADOWED.’ 


of women together? There isn’t a man in the 
theatre.” 

** And see the expressions on their faces. They 
look as if they wanted to eat each other, and- 
why, Sally, there are the men, up in the gal- 
lery.” 

Her eyes had followed those of several other 
women who were staring upward in surprise. 
There, sure enougb, was a gallery fairly well 
filled with men—nice -looking men, too—who 
seemed to be as ill at ease there, and as much 
There 


orchestra-circle, 


dissatisfied, as the ladies were below. 
was not a gentleman in the 
there was not a lady in the gallery. 

‘* Well, this is the queerest matinée I ever 
went to,” said Mrs. Prudden. , 

Just then a buzz of excitement ran through 
the audience, and there was a clapping of hands 
zs the popular elocutionist advanced upon the 
stage with respectful bow. In one hand he car- 
ried a long pointer. . 

‘*T guess they’re going to have magic-lantern 
pictures,” Margaret. ‘See the 
there ?” 

“"Sh-h, he’s talking.” 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen,” began the lecturer, 
‘*T am called upon this afternoon to perform 
one of the most singular duties of my life. I 
have been engaged by a gentleman whose name 
I do not know and whom I have never seen, to 
lay before you certain facts which he has placed 


said screen 


in my possession. 
communication I have to make, I may say that 
there are excellent reasons why the ladies have 


Before entering upon the 


been seated in the body of the house while the 
You will pres 
ently understand these reasons, but in the mean 
time I would caution you, ladies, against turn- 
ing your heads, as some of you have been doing, 
and looking at the gentlemen. By failing to 
observe this caution you may bring upon your- 


gentlemen occupy the gallery. 


selves serious embarrassment.” 

The speaker, who was plainly under nervous 
strain, paused here and gulped down some swal- 
lows of water. Of course his words of caution 
only served to make every woman in the house 
turn her head and look up at the gallery. 

‘* What can he mean ?” whispered Mrs. Prud 
den. 

‘* We're in for something now, Sally, sure,” 
whispered Mrs. Willis. 

‘*T should also say,” resumed the lecturer, ‘* in 
order to simplify matters, that all appointments 
made for this afternoon in this theatre have 
been broken. 
any of you ladies who expected to find beside 
you ‘ Lion-heart,’ or ‘ Discretion,’ or ‘ Faithful 
unto Death,’ and of any of you gentlemen who 
have been searching vainly for * Mignonette,’ 
or ‘ Blue Eyes,’ or * Affectionate,’ but you will 
presently see that this is for the best.” 


I regret the disappointment of 
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Now there hung over the theatre an appre 
hensive silence, broken by occasional giggles. 

‘You have been invited here to-day, ladies 
and gentlemen, to satisfy the curiosity of the 
gentleman I have referred to, and also to fur 
About a 
month ago this gentleman determined to in- 
vestigate a feature of our metropolitan life to 
which his attention had been called. I refer to 
the ‘ personal’ advertisements that appear from 


ther a purpose that he has at heart. 


day to day, and especially on Sundays, in some 
of our great newspapers. Four weeks ago last 
Sunday this gentleman bought up nearly the 
entire personal column in the Chronicle, All 
personals inserted that day, with the exception 
of a few to which I shall presently make refer 
All 


replies that came to these ‘ personals’ were an- 


ence, were written under his instructions. 


swered as he directed, and the subsequent cor 

respondences were earried on with a fixed plan 
and purpose. 

‘‘ Before explaining that purpose or coming 

to the results, let me say that the ‘ personals’ 

made use of in this experiment 

were in every 


respect para- 


phrases of those that usually 
appear in the Sunday Chron- 
icle. There were the familiar 
appeals for generous husbands 
affectionate the 
attractive wid- 
lonely 
gentlemen’s households, the 
usual signatures, ‘Sincerity,’ 
‘ Discreet,’ ‘ Auf Wiedersehen,’ 
‘ Refinement,’ White 
Rose,’ ‘ Ambitious, These 
all appeared in due form, and 
during the following 
corps of clerks were kept busy 


and wives, 
usual offers of 


ows to take charge of 


‘One 


ete. 


week a 


writing answers under the su- 
pervision of a man of letters, 
whose imaginative powers were 


taxed to the uttermost in this 


task. Then came answers to 
these answers, baskets full of 
them, with names, addresses, 


details of motives and personal 
appearance, locks of hair, pho- 
tographs and requests for pho- 
tographs, propositions for ap- 
pointments, and all the ordi- 
nary complications and developments of these 
affairs. 
“Of the and 
thirty-nine letters received in answer to two 
hundred and thirty ‘ personals,’ two thousand 
seven hundred and forty-one were from women, 
and eighteen hundred and ninety-eight were 
from men. I wish time permitted me to read 
aloud some of these letters. What tenderness, 
what poetry! The ladies bewailed their empty 


four thousand six hundred 


lives, the men groaned over the tread-mill, 
money-grubbing existences to which they were 
condemned. Both seemed fairly to gasp for 


some breath of romance or ideality. 
**One thing was clearly demonstrated, that 
newspaper * personals’ make appeal to some of 
the best people in this city. For while there was 
a large number of answers which were at once 
rejected, including a riff-raff of 
women and scheming men, and 


mercenary 
out-and-out 
people who wrote on ruled paper 
and 
remained about a 


criminals, 
with the perfume of musk 
there 


mistakes of 
thousand 
who constituted a most respectable minority; 


grammar, 


how respectable they were you may judge for 
yourselves, for I have the honor to state, ladies 
and gentlemen, that, barring the ushers and 
reporters, no one is present in this theatre to 
day who did answer one or more of the‘ per 
And 
the 
several descended from the 


sonals’to which I have made reference. 


we have among us men and women of 
highest distinction 
Pilgrim Fathers, a number of F. F. V.’s, a few 
from New York’s four hundred, quite a num 
ber of brokers, and a sprinkling of college pro 
fessors, female suffragists, and divinity stu 
dents.” 

After the uproar of surprise, laughter, and 
indignant protest had subsided in a measure 
the speaker continued, now more at his ease 
since the ice was fairly broken. 

‘** Another evidence, ladies and gentlemen, of 
the highly respectable character of this audi 
ence is found in the fact that out of the two 
hundred and eighty-nine women before me, no 
less than two hundred and eighty-three state 
emphatically in their letters that this is the first 
time—the very first time 
indulged in such an unorthodox proceeding as 


that they have ever 


the answering of a newspaper ‘ personal’; and 
of the two hundred and twenty-four men pres- 
ent, no less than two hundred and nineteen let 
it be plainly seen in their letters that until now 
they have never known what it was to really 
lov oe.” 

At this there was a roar of laughter from the 
men in the gallery, but the lecturer went on 
quite undisturbed. 

‘These figures speak eloquently of the im- 
portance already attained by the newspaper 
* personal,’ which is no longer a luxury for the 
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few, but a positive necessity in our metropolitan 
life. Without newspaper are 
the women of New York City to flirt, and 
without flirtation how are they to gratify these 


‘ personals’ how 


longings for romance that burn within them / 
True, there is the ordinary, old-fashioned flirta 
tion in street-cars or restaurants—well enough, 
perhaps, in emergency cases, but every lady 
knows its drawbacks. How trying to be stared 
at by a stranger, possibly winked at, to be fol 
lowed, even spoken to, when you cannot tell 
who may be watching, and have no means of 
knowing that the man will suit in any case ! 

‘You must all have observed, ladies, that 
many times a man will seem interesting when 
he is nothing of the sort. He may have fine 
eyes and dress like Beau Brummel, and yet be a 
Alas ! there is no way of telling 
until he expresses himself, and a woman dare 
not take the risk. 
bites her lip, she frowns, and if he presumes to 
speak, crushes him with a ‘Sir!’ and flashing 


he ypeless bore. 


Therefore she is silent, she 


glance. And so their two lives drift apart, un- 
less—ah, there is still one chance—unless the 


man has the sense and keen intuition to cheat 
the unkind fates by inserting a ‘ personal’ next 
day to the ‘haughty goddess with red feath- 
on Then 
she may be less haughty: she has time to think, 


ers a Twenty-third-street car,’ ete. 
opportunity to judge ; at least she can see if he 
knows how to spell, and turns his phrases hap- 
pily. And perhaps—who knows ?—she may send 
him a mischievous note with her private letter- 
bex address. 

** Now I would not for one moment insinuate, 
ladies, that you all have private letter-boxes. 
Heaven forbid! I know the number of such 
letter-boxes in this city is alarming. You find 
them in glove-shops, umbrella-shops, cake-shops, 
milliners’ establishments, everywhere; but think 
of the number of women there are to use them, 
without counting the men. Private letter-boxes 
are the inevitable outgrowth of newspaper ‘ per- 
sonals.’ Without her private letter-box how, I 
ask you, is a lady to receive the letters intended 
for her eye alone? In olden times such letters 
were placed in the hollow of some gnarled oak, 
or behind a loose stone in the castle moat, or 
were sometimes intrusted to a dark-eyed femme 
de chambre, wrapped in a mantilla, who would 
have died sooner than betray her mistress. But 
such times are past. There is no gnarled oak 
for the timid maiden on Forty-third Street, no 
castle moat for the more experienced widow in 
Harlem. And as for the femme de chambre 
ready to die, with or without her mantilla— 
well, go seek her in the employment-bureaus on 
Sixth Avenue.” 

The laughter at this point showed that the 
audience knew the perplexities of the servant- 
girl problem. 

No, ladies and gentlemen ; each generation 
must be true to its own genius, and the genius 
of this generation has evolved the newspaper 
* personal’ and the private letter-box as outlets 
for the soul-yearnings that consume us. Our 
ancestors had these same soul-yearnings, but 


knew no remedy for them. They went and 


pined by the sea or mourned beneath the cold 
We 


stars. But we have found a better way. 
tell in print, at so many 
a line, the story of our woe; 
we describe exactly the kind of 
with 


cents 


sympathy we hunger for ; 
details down to the age and bust 
measure, we give exact dimen- 
of the heart-void to be 
filled, and, presto ! within forty 

eight hours the thing is done. 
Not one, but fifty applicants 
await us. The newspaper ‘ per 
sonal,’ my friends, is no longer 


sions 


a thing to be sneered at, as 
some have done, or to be asham- 
ed of, but rather an institution 
to be cherished because of the 


joy it brings to lonely men and 


struggling women, to young 
ladies far from their homes, 
to 


‘** Leg-pullers,”’ called a voice 


’ 


in the gallery, and the whole IE ae 
theatre roared. an 

‘* The gentleman in the gallery hurries me to 
my next point, which is an important one ; in 
deed, he has, none too elegantly, pointed out the 
most serious difficulty in this whole newspaper 
‘personal’ and private letter - box 
There ‘seems to be no guarantee that a newspa 


business 


per ‘ personal’ is really what it pretends to be. 
Your ‘wealthy bachelor of fifty’ may turn 
out to be a broken-down book-agent, and your 
‘beautiful widow’ may have bleached hair and 
no teeth. You have no idea of the difficulties 
experienced by my employer, of the pains and 
expense he was at in sifting out this most re 
spectable minority from the thousands of an 
swers that were received. He was obliged to 
hire a force of detectives, who shadowed many 
of you to your homes ; he was obliged to hire 
agents, male and female, who met and talked 
to some of you, by appointment, at various ele- 
vated-railway stations, hotel parlors, etc. In 
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various ways he assured himself of your entire 
worthiness before inviting you here. 

“It is evident that such elaborate precautions 
could never be taken by the general public, and 
yet the general public has a right to protection. 
A lady must have reasonable confidence that 
her ardent correspondent is not a scoundrel who 
will shadow her from the private letter - box 
place to her home and then send her black- 
mailing communications. Anda gentleman has 
aright to know that the ‘ beautiful Westerner 
in distress’ who appeals to his chivalry is not 
the decoy of some gang of sharpers who will 
fleece him of 
other. 


his money at 


one game or an- 


‘** What you should do, ladies and gentlemen, 
is to combine in your own interests, and by the 
force of enlightened public opinion compel the 
selfish newspapers to recognize their great re- 
They should be re- 
quired to investigate all ‘ personals’ before print- 


sponsibility in this matter. 


ing them, or at least to indicate, say, by one, 
two, or three stars preceding each ‘ personal,’ 
or by none at all, the degree of its excellence. 
To emphasize the need of such reform I will 
now throw upon the screen some faces that will 
be familiar to you, the faces of individuals who 
have played some part in our present experi- 
ment.” 

Here the lecturer signaled to the back of the 
theatre, and presently the lights were turned 
low and the bright circle from the magic-lan- 
tern was projected upon the screen. Then upoi 
this circle there appeared the picture of a hand- 
some man about thirty, who was shown at full 
length, and seemed, in dress and distinction of 
bearing, the perfect type of the modern gentle- 
man. 

‘* This,” said the lecturer, his voice coming 
out of the darkness, ‘‘is the ‘ Austrian noble- 
man’ whose longing to make some rich woman 
happy was expressed in one of the ‘ personals.’ ” 

From various parts of the orchestra-circle 
came the sound of gasps and *‘ oh’s” and little 
screams, 

‘*It is plain,” went on the speaker, ‘ that 
some of you need no introduction to this gentle- 
man. 
were employed for the love-making ; he is a 
scoundrel without heart or conscience, who has 


He is one of the corps of noblemen who 


passed his life in deceiving women, and is capa- 
ble of any infamy against them. But he is a 
charming fellow—quite an ideal lover—and you 
As 
a proof of his fascinations for the fair sex I may 
tell you that within the past month he has man- 
aged to make at least a dozen women in this 
audience fall desperately in love with him. Of 
these he is formally engaged to eight, and is 
under pledge to elope with the rest at the first 
opportunity.” 

During the hubbub that followed this an- 
nouncement another picture was thrown upon 


can see for yourselves how handsome he is. 


the screen, this time that of a very handsome 
woman, who was greeted with a murmur of 
admiration from the gallery. 

‘* This face will be recognized by some of the 


gentlemen ; it is the ‘dark-eyed South Ameri- 
can lady with an affectionate disposition.’ 


This advertisement was really genuine, but was 





’ BROUGHT A SURPRISING NUMBER OF ANSWERS. 


Th 
woman lives in fine style in an apartment nea! 
the park. 
And sbe is a charming woman, too, but she i 


investigated by my employer’s detectives. 
She has her horses, she has money 


merely the bait of a matrimonial agency wit! 
numerous fees to pay and nothing to get fo: 
them.” 

Again the pictures changed, and there ap 
peared a keen-faced, rather good-looking ma) 
of about thirty. 

‘** This is ‘ Pierre, the novelist ; weary of self 
ish ways,’ His advertisement was 
genuine, and it turns out that he makes a busi 


ete. als: 
ness of printing these ‘ personals’ ; sometime> 
he takes one name, sometimes another, but hi 
method is always the same. He appeals t 
that class of silly and unwary women who, in 
the innocence of their hearts, are ready to take 
a man at their own valuation. ‘ Pierre’ wins 
the sympathy of these women, and then their 
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love, and finally gets bis hands upon their 
savings, their diamond ear-rings, anything they 
possess that is valuable, and that is the last 
they ever see of ‘ Pierre.’ I am happy to say 
that he is now in the hands of the police.” 

‘Oh, Sally, just think what we escaped !” 
whispered Mrs. Willis. 

Mrs. Prudden made no answer except by the 
pressure of her hand. Several women about 
them stirred uncomfortably, and looked toward 
the door, as if they would like to leave the 
theatre but dared not. 

The discourse continued, a number of other 
pictures being thrown upon the screen ; the 
‘wealthy orphan,” the ‘‘ Hindoo nabob, worth 
a million,” etce., each being commented upon in 
a way that strengthened the speaker’s argu 
ment. Finally the lights were turned up, and 
the lecturer summed up the situation in these 
words : 

‘*So you see, ladies and gentlemen, there is 
really need of reform in these excellent news- 
paper * personals’ before they can be used with 
safety. In spite of your intelligence and knowl- 
edge of the world, you have 
—with a good purpose, it is true, but still de- 
ceived. Suppose the same effort had 
made with a bad purpose, do you think you 
would have known the difference ? 

‘* And there are other difficulties, even grant- 
ing that you escape the scheming and danger- 


been deceived 


been 


ous classes, the blackmailers, adventuresses, 
ete. For instance, in the present audience there 
are no less than one hundred and seventeen 


women who have husbands in this city or away 
from it, and who certainly would be at a loss 
to explain to those husbands why they have 
been answering ‘personals,’ whose object was 
expressly stated to be matrimony. 

‘* However these ladies may reconcile their 
conduct with their consciences, I am sure they 
would be the very last toadvise their daughters 
to imitate them in this respect, and yet it is my 
painful duty to state that there are before me 
at the present moment no less than twenty- 
three young ladies, varying in age from seven- 
teen to twenty-five, who would recognize their 
own mothers in the audience if they should 
look every woman in the face.” 

At this, several gentlemen started to their 
feet, protesting that things had gone far enough. 
But the speaker waved them to silence. 

‘*T must counsel the gentlemen present to 
keep their seats for a few moments, and I do 
this not only in the interests of others, but in 
their own interest. I will tell you why. In 
the entire number of men in this 
one hundred and seventy-three are married, 
and at least twenty are engaged to be married. 
Not only that, but of their wives not less than 
forty-two are also present, while we have be- 
sides that, thirteen of their sisters, nine of their 
daughters, and, strange as it may seem, two of 
their step-mothers. It cannot, ladies and gentle- 


audience, 


men, but be a source of great rejoicing to us 
all that none of their mothers or grandmothers 
have ventured out this afternoon.” 

Again an awkward silence reigned in the 
theatre, each person apparently being afraid to 
laugh or smile, and in mortal terror lest in 
turning to the right or the left some familiar 
face snould be encountered. 

word in conclusion, gentlemen and 
Each one of you will receive by to-mor- 


** One 
ladies : 
row’s post all the letters you have written, 
coupled with the kindest and best wishes of the 
gentleman who received them, and who regrets 
sincerely if he has caused you any inconven- 
mortification. His only plea is, that 
he is acting for the .sreatest good of the greatest 
number. Now, thanking you for listening to 
me so patiently, I bid you all good-afternoon.” 


ience or 


* * * * Eo * 
Needless to say, this matincée wrought the 
whole city into a fever of wonder and excite- 
ment. No one could be induced to admit that 
he or she had been present, and yet the papers 
all agreed that the theatre had been crowded 
with an elegant and select assembly. There 
were many theories as to who had perpetrated 
this extraordinary joke, or taught this extraor- 
dinary lesson, but the name was never re- 
vealed. It was a significant fact, however, that 
from that day forward no *‘ personal’ adver- 
tisements were ever printed in the Daily 

Chronicle. 

(To be continued.) 


A Sonnet for To-day. 


Waat strange phantasma floats before our eyes 
In this that was and is the people’s land! 
Ranged from the golden to the granite strand 
We see Truth bearded by a host of lies ; 
Fraud stalks quaint-musked in Honesty’s fair guise, 
Each spark of discontent is deftly fanned 
To raise 'gainst brother's brow a brother's hand, 
And prop a party though the nation dies 


And this is * patriotism’ and “love of mer 


Gross Ignorance makes mock of Wisdom’s ways, 


A foreign anarch claims for all his clan 
ree tyranny and torch—the while we gaze 

In wonder at the smug young Thespian 

and makes his gallery plays 
DUFFIELD O8BORNE 


Who bows and smiles 
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lirs. Nettie R. Craven, 


HEROINE OF THE FatR-WILL CASE. 


Mrs. NETTIE R. CRAVEN, as famous a figure 
in San Francisco litigation as Florence Blythe, 
the illegitimate daughter of the millionaire, 
Thomas Blythe, whose contest for her father’s 
estate filled the California courts for 
years, is a woman of striking personality. 


many 


For many years Mrs. Craven, who is divorced 
from her first husband, the father of the actress 
Margaret Craven, has been a member of the 
She is the 
principal of the Mission Grammar School, one 


San Francisco school department. 


of the largest grammar schools in the city, and 
has always administered its affairs very success- 
fully. 
ment. 
Fair case, an attempt was made to oust her from 
her position. The attack signally failed, and the 
leader of it found it necessary to resign his posi- 


She is a favorite with the school depart- 
Recently, because of the scandal in the 


tion as school director, 

From all this it will be seen that Mrs. Craven 
is a clever woman, an administrator, a politi- 
cian, and very tactful. When she cannot rule 
through intellectual methods, she uses persua- 
sion and gentler arts. 

She is not an old woman, and it was from her 
that the handsome daughter inherited her good 
looks. For many years Senator James G. Fair 
was a frequent visitor at Mrs. Craven’s home. 
She had many male friends, political and other- 
She had been instrumental in getting a 
number of measures, beneficial to teachers, 
through the State Legislature, and had herself 
once run for office. Many men were attracted 
by her keen wit and brilliant conversation, and 
the frequent visits of Mr. Fair caused no par- 


wise. 


ticular comment. 

After Mr. Fair’s sudden death Mrs. Craven 
paid a hurried visit to the Eastern States. After 
her return she produced the famous instrument 
known all over the West as the ‘‘ pencil will.” 
This will bequeathed the Fair millions directly 
to the testator’s three children, though the 
teacher’s pension fund was liberally remem- 
bered. 

Another will, not nearly so favorable to the 
Fair children, in that it left all the property in 
trust, had been previously filed by an attorney 
who was also made trustee. The pencil will 
purported to be later, and the three Fair chil- 
dren—Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Miss Virginia 
Fair, and Charles Fair—at once joined in sup- 
port of the pencil will. They entered into a 
contract with Mrs. Craven, on the advice of 
their attorneys, by which the lady principal 
was to receive five hundred thousand dollars, 
and relinquish all further claims in the estate. 

For some reason that agreement, which the 
Fair heirs make no attempt to deny, was broken. 
Since then Mrs. Craven has produced deeds to 
three valuable pieces of property, all in Senator 
Fair’s handwriting, and a contract of marriage 
in the same handwriting as the will and the 
deeds. All the deeds and the contract had been 
acknowledged before a notary. 

The pencil will produced by Mrs. Craven will 
come up in the courts in a few days, and after 
it the deeds held by Mrs. Craven. Both Mrs. 
Oelrichs and Miss Fair are at present in San 
Francisco, in order to testify in the case. The 
interests of the various parties, both heirs and 
trustees, are so diverse that no less than eight- 
een of the most prominent attorneys in San 
Francisco are retained as counsel by the vari- 
ous litigants. The case is one of the most com- 
plicated that has come up in years, and is no- 


where near asettlement. MABEL C. CRAFT, 


Little [len. 


By ONE OF THE BIG ONEs. 


WHEN we informed that this or that 


great man was small the fact is mentioned as 


are 


exceptional and to excite our special wonder, 
Somehow the impression prevails that in the 
race of life delicacy and littleness are handi- 
caps, When the truth is they are as wings to the 
feet of their possessors. It will surprise many, 
therefore, to be told that nearly all of the 
world’s great heroes have been little men—that 
every man who has acquired the distinction of 
‘* The Great ” has been less than five and a half 
feet high. Louis XITV., whose addition of ‘* La 
Grande” referred rather to his dress than to 
himself, though he posed through life as tall, 
was found, when death had stripped him of his 
feathers, to have been little more than a dwarf. 

We may take a more 
and include the men of all nations who have 
won large renown, and they will, almost with- 


comprehensive view 


out exception, come under the standard I have 
named. We know that St. Paul, easily the 
first of the Apostles, ‘‘ was in bodily presence 
small and weak.” Aristotle, who first taught 
men to think, was but a pigmy in size ; and the 
great poet of Athens so slight that his sandals 
had to be weighted with lead to prevent his be 
into the sea. Virgil and Horace 
were each below, and “ the 
little, if any, above my vew heroic stature. 


ing blown 
mighty Julius” 





WEEKLY. 


Voltaire, the greatest man of letters France has 
ever produced, weighed only fifty ounces at 
birth, and when he died his years outnumbered 
his pounds. It was to him, and in answer to 
a scoff at Milton, that Dr. Young uttered his 
most brillia*’ impromptu : 

“Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin, 

At once we think thee Milton, death, and sin.” 
“Sire,” said the stalwart stableman, Murat, 
as they stood in front of a full-length portrait 
of the great satirist, ‘‘ you are a taller man 
than Voltaire.” ‘ No,” answered the emperor ; 
‘*T may be longer, but he was infinitely taller 
than I.” 

Picture, if you can, the sallow Little Corporal 
in top-boots and cavalry sabre, paying his de- 
roirs to the buxom widow Beauharnais, with- 
out laughing with her at the absurdity of his 
appearance ; yet who doubts that he was the 
greatest soldier that has risen in the tide of 
time? Thiers, Meissonier, all 
dwarfs, according to our Western notions, are 
the most distinguished of contemporary French- 
men. 


Lesseps, and 


If, as Bacon says, men find in deformity and 
littleness perpetual goads to rescue and deliver 
them from scorn, Lord Nelson, the most salient 
figure in the annals of naval warfare, and 
Alexander Pope, who gave to English litera- 
ture a nobler Iliad than Homer wrote, were 
both driven like Texas broncos with two 
spurs. The one was called, by the obese Lady 
Mary, an interrogation point, because, as she 
said, he was a little crooked thing that asked 
questions ; and the other ‘‘ My pocket Nep- 
tune,” by the beautiful Lady Hamilton. Mil- 
ton, too, was small, and Moore, being as dimin- 
utive as he was ardent, was threatened by 
burly George IV. with imprisonment in a wine- 
cooler. Wordsworth, Dickens, Browning, 
Swinburne, Bryant, Black, Poe, Harte, Holmes, 
Lowell—but why enumerate names when near- 
ly the whole roll-call of letters is answered by 
small men ? 

The same rule holds in every other depart- 
ment of human achievement : the select few at 
the top have been almost without exception 
little giants— Alexander, the soldier ; Aristotle, 
the philosopher ; Raphael, the artist ; Newton, 
the astronomer ; Hume, the historian ; Milton, 
the poet ; Talleyrand, the diplomatist ; Mon- 
tesque, the lawyer; Erskine, the advocate ; 
Hamilton, the statesman; Spencer, the pub- 
licist ; Gould, the money-getter. 

It will be admitted, I think, that these are 
they who stand upon the minarets of that 
proud temple which shines afar. As fruit loses 
in flavor and grain in nutriment, man loses in 
stamina as he increases in size. Had Napoleon 
been six feet high, savs Hazlitt, he never would 
have been emperor of the French ; and this, I 
think, is probably true, though not for the rea- 
son he alleges. So far from being ‘stung by 
the nickname of ‘ Little Corporal’ into that ter- 
rible activity which made all Europe tremble,” 
it was no doubt regarded by him as a term of 
endearment. ‘I’d have you know,” said a lit- 
tle fellow as he polished off a burly ruffian who 
boasted himself leviathan, ‘‘ ’d have you know 
that if you are a whale, I am no sardine.” 
These examples, though illustrating the Ba- 
conian theory, do not sufficiently account for 
the supremacy of little men. So far from be- 
ing handicapped by their size, they are cheered 
and sustained by the God-speed of the world, 
which is in itself no slight impulse. I have 
sometimes fancied that the burden of an over- 
loaded horse was lessened by the sympathetic 
straining of the driver—and then, whatever 
their success, they are never hampered or em- 
barrassed by the machinations of jealousy. 

But why search for an obscure and recondite 
cause for an effect, when that which lies upon 
the surface quite explains the phenomena. By 
the Galton tables five and a half feet is given as 
the average, and, therefore, the natural height 
of men. Every inch added to this stature is so 
much impedimenta to be carried, and is usually 
found to be in the length of the limbs. The 
power of the heart to drive the blood through 
the veins is as measurable as the capacity of a 
steam-engine, and, of course, the shorter the 
circuit the quicker the return. Between the 
hearts of David and Goliath there was probably 
a difference of a dozen pulsations to the minute. 
While the blood of a giant flows like sap, that 
of Caesar rushed through his brain with so much 
force that he often fell in a fit while writing an 
order. Every man knows how his own heart 
and brain act and react upon each other—that 
when the one is excited the movement of the 


other is sure to be quickened, Other things 
being equal, the shorter the person the more 


vigorous the heart, and the oftener the blood 
passes through the lungs and is oxygenated the 
quicker the intellect becomes. The size of the 
heart has probably far more to do with the tal 
ents than the size of the brain. That which we 
call energy is almost wholly the result of a rapid 
circulation of the blood, and it was this quality 
more than all others which distinguished the 
ghostly dwellers upon the topmost peaks of 


fame. 
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People Talked About. 


= WHILE the double-turreted monitor Terror 
has been lying in the Brcoklyn Navy Yard, get- 
ting ready for sea, New York has seen a good 
deal of her commander, Captain P. F. Harring- 
ton. Annapolis cadets of some years ago will 
remember him as their commandant, and re- 
cently he has been assigned to various important 
shore duties, particularly as a member of the 
steel board. Captain Harrington is a straight, 
active and well-groomed officer, and an interest- 
ing table companion. He is a son of Chief Jus- 
tice Harrington, of Delaware. 

=It is just a year ago that Louise Michel 
was advertised to visit the United States, and 
she has not yet appeared, though now again 
advance notices of an approaching visit by her 
are sent out. The deified anarchist is well along 
in years and not especially prepossessing. In 
fact, she is almost devoid of personal beauty 
and she is sixty-seven, so that any romance 
which could attach to ber is necessarily in the 
past. But she was carefully educated as a girl, 
and she is a clever pianist. Her life of recent 
years has been one of poverty. 

=It is doubtful if there is another man who 
could evoke so many glances of recognition on 
walking down Broadway as John Drew. An 
interested observer who watched the popular 
actor as he walked smartly up the street one 
fine October afternoon was amazed to see the 
smiles, nods and gleams of recognition that were 
bestowed on him, not alone from pedestrians, but 
from passers-by in street-car or carriage. His 
attire was plain in the extreme—a black cheviot 
sack suit, with close-fitting, elaborately creased 
trousers, black derby hat, dark four-in-hand 
tie, and tan shoes. 

=The elaborate celebration at Knox College, 
in Galesburg, Illinois, of the anniversary of the 
historic debate there between Douglas and Lin- 
coln has attracted attention anew to President 
John H. Finley, who was given prominence in 
the newspapers a few years ago as the youngest 
college president in the land. Mr. Finley was 
just thirty when he was made the executive 
head of the college, and he is now thirty-three. 
He was a farmer’s boy, and while an undergrad- 
uate at Knox he showed great aptitude for po- 
litical economy and sociology. He became fa- 
vorably known in New York by his connec- 
tion with the organized charities of the State. 

= The publication this fall by the Appletons of 
the first volume of Edward Eggleston’s compre- 
hensive ‘* History of Life in the United States ” 
is an event of importance to both author and 
public, for the book is designed to be Dr. Eggles- 
ton’s masterpiece. His first success as a novelist, 
‘**The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” was an accident, 
as the book was written against time, to fill the 
columns of a story paper of which he was ed- 
itor; his subsequent novels have been abun- 
dantly popular and profitable, but they were 
written at intervals of relaxation from serious 
historical work. The volumes with which he 
makes his bid for permanent fame are the fruits 
of fifteen years of laborious research. 

= Texas is proud of the fact that in Miss Eliz- 
abeth Ney, who has lived for some years near 
Austin, the State has ‘‘one of the greatest 
plastic artists of modern times,” as a Galveston 
newspaper expresses it, aud various journals 
have recently published extended accounts of 
her career. This interesting woman and fine 
sculptor is a grandniece of Napoleon’s famous 
marshal, and her celebrity is greater in Europe 
than in this country. She was on terms of in- 
timate acquaintance with many of the foremost 
statesmen and scholars of Germany and Italy— 
Bismarck, Liebig, Schopenhauer, Garibaldi, and 





others—and as far back as forty years ago her 
chisel had made her celebrated in Berlin and 
Paris. One of her latest commissions was for 
the queen of Hanover. Facially, to judge from 
her portrait, Miss Ney bears an extraordinary 
resemblance to Rosa Bonheur. 

the inimitable 
negro dialect sketches that frequently appear 


Those who have enjoyed 


and 
other humorous 
publications, 
over the signa- 
ture Elizabeth 
A. Vore, will 
be surprised to 
learn that the 
writer of them 
is a 
faced, 
little woman of 
Quaker descent. 
Mrs. Vore_ is 
equally success- 
ful in story- 
writing, and 
many of her 
contribu tious 
have appeared 
in LeESLIE’s WEEKLY and other publications. 
A review recently said of her: ‘She is more 
beloved than any writer on the Pacific coast.” 
Mrs. Vore is a Californian by adoption. 


in Judge 


sweet- 


serious 





ELIZABETH A. VORE. 
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MISS VIOLET LLOYD AS ** MISS MOLLY 


DOROTHY MORTUN AG **O MIMOSA SAN,” A GEISHA, 
SEAMORE,” 


MR. WILLIAM SAMPSON AS ‘‘ WUN-HI.” MISS 
“THE GEISHA,” A STORY OF A TEA-HOUSE—A JAPANESE MUSICAL COMEDY, NOW RUNNING AT DALY’S THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY AIMEE DuPONT,—{SEE PAGE 283.] 








The West India cyclone which swept up the Atlantic coast during the second week of the present month was one of the severest and most destruct 
advanced northward, so that when off the Virginia capes its diameter was six hundred and fifty miles and its pace nearly fifty miles 
accompanied by enormously high tides all along the coast. The destruction to property was immense, Coney Island and the Rockaw 


of recent years. Starting in the tropics with moderate intensity, it grew in violence and expanded in scope as it 
an hour—its highest velocity (eighty miles an hour being reached off the New England coast on the 12th instant. Th 


e hurricane was 
ays being the principal sufferers in this quarter. 


THE RECENT HURRICANE ON THE ATLANTIC COAST—DESTRUCTION OF THE FAMOUS SEIDL MUSIC PAVILION 


AT BRIGHTON BEACH.—Drawn sy Frank H. SCHELL 
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“TO DOWN 


Ir is many months since the redoubtable 
Rector Ahlwardt, the so-called ‘‘ Jew-baiter,” 
ascended the tribune at the Cooper Institute, 
and despite the jeers and howls of the Hebrew 
portion of his audience, despite a bombard 
ment with bad eggs and other missiles, an- 
nounced his intention of inaugurating a crusade 
against the Jewish money power in this coun 
try. Little has been heard of him since, aside 
from his almost miraculous escape from assassi- 
nation last March at the hands of a Hebrew mob 
in Hoboken ; and the general impression now 


prevails that his mission to this country was a 
failure. 





RECTOR AHLWARDT. 


However, appearances are sometimes decep- 
tive, and thus I am in a position to assert that, 
far from being a thing of the past, the Ameri- 
can anti-Semitic movement is fully under way 
at present, and will be heard from in more ways 
than onein the near future. Mr. Ahlwardt has 
learned the truth of the old saying that ducks 
are not to be chased with a brass band, and 
with the aid of friends he has succeeded in 
accomplishing, on the quict, that which Jewish 
intrigue and hostile influence would have ren- 
dered next to impossible if undertaken publicly. 

My attention was first called to the circum- 
stances some weeks ago, when I chanced across 
some copies of a paper in the English language 
called the Gentile News, and one in German, the 
Anti-Semit, both of which seem to be enjoying 
an extensive circulation in certain quarters 
of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Ho- 
boken, since I have seen them on numerous 
stands in all these places. Both papers are 
published by Mr. Ahlwardt, at No. 93 Cliff 
Street, New York, and besides circulating gen- 
erally, they are also the special organs of four- 
teen anti-Semitic clubs. Of these one is in New 
York, seven are in Brooklyn, and the balance are 
in Jersey City and Hoboken, where they consti- 
tute, in their consolidated form, the ‘‘ American 
anti-Semitic party of Hudson County.” These 
clubs have a total membership of over three 
thousand citizens, the great majority voters, 
and, thanks to the active propaganda carried on 
by means of meetings, the distribution of papers, 
pamphlets, etc., their lists are increasing from 
week to week. Messrs. E. Senff, William Muel- 
ler, and H. M. Woelber are the respective lead- 
ers in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City. 

Having ascertained this much from a perusal 
of the Gentile News, I decided to look up the 
‘*head centre” of the agitation himself. I 
found Mr. Ahlwardt busy correcting the proofs 
of the next number of his German paper, in the 
rear of his Cliff Street office. He has been 
so often misrepresented in what he terms the 
Jew-ridden press that I found him little anxious 
tospeak. By degrees he unbent, however, and 
drifted into a general discussion of the Jewish 
question. 

‘* You see,” he remarked, ‘‘ the Jews are strong 
and dangerous not by reason of any racial su- 
periority—for, individually, they are both in- 
tellectually and physically the inferiors of the 
Aryans—but in consequence of their intense ra- 
cial feeling and perfect organization. The Jew- 
ish youth is brought up to regard the interests 
of his own race as paramount to every other 
consideration. 
The Gentile world, on the other hand, is his 
oyster. And it is precisely because he has no 
nationality, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
that he is so dangerous! Without love of coun- 
try himself, he plays the patriot, or better, the 
jingo, in order to stir up international strife and 


Israel he loves and respects. 
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allow Israel to fish in troubled waters. 
most incorrigible international mischief-maker. 

‘ Yes, sir, and, moreover, the whole Jewish 
organization is essentially an international 
one; and that being so, the anti-Semites in 
Germany and Austria have decided that their 
counter organization shall also be of an inter- 
national character. There you have it in a 
nutshell ! And thus at a special meeting of the 
anti-Semitic leaders of both countries, held in 
Vienna last November, it was decided that I 
should be sent to America with a two-fold 
mission : First, to gather facts as to the growth 
of Jewish influence in this country ; second, if 
circumstances should warrant it, to organize 
the victims of Hebrew oppression into a strong 
anti-Semitic party—a thoroughly American 
party, mind you—fully as American in all its 
branches and workings as is the branch of the 
Salvation Army in this country—even more so, 
in fact, for the American anti-Semitic party 
will not receive its orders from abroad. It will 
co-operate with us Europeans in the interna 
tional war against Israel, but it shall not be 
dictated to from the outside. We don’t pro 
pose to give the Jews a chance to say that this 
movement is being directed from Vienna or 
Berlin. 
foreign control would be calculated to upset 
all the vials of the Jewish American jingo’s 
wrath. His patriotic indignation would know 
no bounds. The effect would be too terrible 
for human conception | 

**Do you mean to assert,” I ventured, ** that 
the condition of things you have found here 
warrants the forrnation of a regular anti 
Semitic party ?” 

Here Mr. Ahlwardt grew positively vehement. 

‘Do I mean to assert it ?’ he cried. ‘* Why, 
man, look around you in this great city and 
Why, New York is 
Neither Berlin nor 


No, sir; the very suggestion of such 


then ask me the question ! 
the New Jerusalem itself. 
The Jews here 

Here, let me 


Vienna can be compared to it. 
own most everything in sight. 
tell you! I had heard a great deal regarding 
their numbers and their influence here in Amer- 
ica, but never expected both had attained such 
overwhelming proportions as proves to be the 
ease. As far back as 1879 we anti-Semites in 


Germany had learned with pleasure of the com- 


mencement of an anti-Jewish movement in New 
York. Judge Henry Hilton and the late la- 
mented Austin Corbin made a determined and 
courageous effort to open the eyes of the public 
to the impending danger. That their success 
was indifferent was partly due, I think, to their 
mistake in taking into their councils a more or 
less converted Jewish ex-convict named Max 
Rosevalley (read Rosenthal), who purposely 
befogged the issue by advocating the general 
conversion of the Jews to Christianity. This 
was a cunning move on his part, for it at once 
gave the movement a semi-religious character ; 
and this in spite of both Judge Hilton’s and 
Mr. Corbin’s declaration that their crusade was 
not directed against the Jewish religion, but 
against Jewish greed, dishonesty, and vulgar- 
ity. I may incidentally say that the Furo- 
pean continental press, being largely in Jew 
‘ish hands, as well as the international news 
associations—remember this fact, for it explains 
the slanders also directed against me—had their 
full fling at Judge Hilton and the new organi- 
zation. Even the latter’s manifesto was garbled 
in the translation, and these men, the majority 
good Christians, were made to say that they 
repudiated ‘the Jew Jesus Christ.’ Can you 
imagine anything more monstrous’ But al 
though the object of untold insults and calum- 
nies, although finally forced out of business by 
the Jewish clique, Judge Hilton has sown a seed 
that will one day blossom forth and make his 
name imperishable amid the proud galaxy of 
true American patriots. 
establishment was a day of gloom and bitter- 


The closing up of his 


ness to me, especially when I witnessed the 
general exultation of the Israelitish brood, the 
open jeering and boasting—the gloating of the 
jackals over the wounded lion! Yet there was 
one grain of comfort with it all. When these 
Jews go bankrupt, with ‘breferences to Re- 
becca,’ it means loss of money and merchandise 
to the Gentile creditors, and the non-payment 
of salaries due to Gentile help ; and it means, 
in the long run, a handsome profit out of the 
wreck for the bankrupt himself ! When Hilton 
closes his doors he alone suffers the loss, and 
pockets it like a man. Every cent of indebted- 
ness toward outsider or employé is paid without 
a murmur! The grand old firm goes under, 
but there is not as much as a fly-speck on its 
escutcheon. Is this not an object-lesson ? 
‘*Now, you ask me whether the conditions 
prevailing here in New York justify an anti- 
Semitic movement. I reply yes, a thousand 
times, yes! For instance, you Americans boast 
of your liberties, yet I can tell you that in Ho- 
boken, thanks to Jewish influence, I have been 
positively forbidden by the police authorities 
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from opening my mouth in public. As soon 
as I announce a lecture there the chief sends 
around a policeman to warn me that I will be 
arrested the moment I mount the platform to 
speak. This chief does not consider it his duty 
to detail a squad of men for preserving order 
at our meetings and preventing a Jewish mob 
from violently interrupting the proceedings—as 
has occurred time and again—but at the behest 
of the Jews he forbids my speaking in public ! 
Such an outrage would be impossible in any 
European city. Remember that I am no an- 
archist. My speeches are not incendiary. In- 
deed, I make it a special point to counsel 
against all violence. This movement is an in 
tellectual one in the main, and our opposition to 
the Jewish race is to be confined strictly within 
the limits of the law. Our weapons are not the 
sword or the firebrand—but the general boycott 
and, above all, the ballot-box. 

‘*So much for this particular incident, which 
I only allude to as an evidence of Jewish power 
in this community. Now as to their general 
influence, which is for evil—remempber this—in 
all matters concerning the welfare of the Gen 
tile population, let me consider the question 
with reference to its bearing upon trade in gen- 
eral. If you are really desirous of ascertaining 
to what extent the Jews have damaged well-nigh 
every branch of commerce and industry, just 
question any reputable, native-born American 
merchant of this city, on the quiet, and you will 
learn enough of Jewish methods to make your 
hair stand on end. As soon as one Jew gets into 
a lucrative line he quickly helps in his fellow 
Jews, and before long a blight has fallen on the 
everything connected with it is 
The Gentile retires, 


whole branch ; 
cheapened and degraded ! 
disgusted. There is nothing left in the business 
for him. He has been edged out by dishonest 
tricks and shady devices. 
tween Canal and Eighth streets ! 


See Broadway be- 
There they 
are, the successors of the good, solid, reliable 


' 


old American firms ! There they are, the cor 
morants ready to win your confidence and 
credit to-day, and to rob you through a fraud- 
Ask any rep- 
utable American merchant about this matter, 


ulent assignment to-morrow ! 


and he will tell you enough, if you enjoy his 
in the contrary event his mouth 
will be closed, for he knows what Jewish hos- 
tility means, and justly fears it. In brief, the 
Jew has utterly demoralized both the wholesale 
and retail trade in this city. His large depart- 
ment stores, among other things, are perfect 
Everything you buy there is of 
the cheap and nasty order, and with it all his 


confidence ; 


abominations. 


profits range from one hundred to a thousand 
per cent, 

‘* But were this demoralization confined to 
commerce and industry (if the hellish oppres- 
sion of the sweat-shop may be classed under the 
last-named head) there would still be some hope 
for us Gentiles. Unfortunately the curse has 
Not satisfied with 
robbing us of our worldly goods, or burning our 


spread to everything else. 


houses down over our heads in his greed for 
gain, the Jew has laid his net for our wives and 
daughters, especially our daughters. I could 
quote you a dozen extracts from the Talmud 
which liken the Gentile woman to the beast 
of burden and absolve the Jew of the neces- 
sity of respecting her virtue. There is no get 
ting around this ; 
and white. Possibly these theories are not 
imparted to the young in all Hebrew fami 
lies nowadays, but the spirit which prompted 
the original sayings still governs the Jewish 
mind. The Jew, with a very few honorable 


the texts are there in black 


exceptions, has no heart, no feeling, for a Gentile 
maiden. He has only lust. Why, a young girl 
of my own acquaintance, the sister of a lady at 
whose house I visit, applied for employment at 
a big Jew store on Sixth Avenue the other day, 
and was offered a four-dollar job. 

‘** But Ican never support myself on so lit 
tle,’ she remarked 

‘** Who asks you to support 
this? answered the manager with a leer. 
‘ Haven’t you got a friend 

who might help you? You have lots of 
time evenings after six o’clock.’ 

‘‘Isn’t this terrible, I ask ? 

‘** Then look at those down-town Jewish cloak 
They are perfect hot-beds of immoral- 
ity. Itis there young, handsome Gentile girls, 


yourself on 


ahein, a lady friend 


houses, 


daughters of poor parents, are started on careers 
of gilded vice and dissipation 
young and pretty she can obtain no employment 
But backed by these advan- 
tages she is sure of a job until the Jew owner 
has first ruined and then tired of her. The Jewish 
business district is alive with Solomon Manns. 
Would there were more David Hannigans 
around to avenge tne evil they do! My blood 
boils whenever I stroll up Broadway of a fine 


Unless a girl be 


in these places. 


afternoon and see the vulgar, bejeweled Jew 
mashers following up and annoying Gentile 
girls.” 

At this point I thought it well to ask : 

‘** Admitting all these charges to be true, Mr. 
Ahlwardt, do you not think that the Jaw of the 
land is sufficient to reach evil-doers of every 
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and any race? Why should a special organiza- 
tion be necessary to suppress these evils ?” 

‘* T have looked into this natter thoroughly,” 
‘and I declare that 
Israel 


was the ready response, 
there is no law that can reach the Jew. 
forms a state within a state, and is practically 
This is pretty strong language, 
[ admit, but let me prove my assertion. I 
refer you to the records of all the arrests and 
trials in this city for the past ten years. How 
is it that of the very large number of Jews 
charged with crime in that period, so small a 
proportion have either been brought to trial 
I will tell you why. 
Because as long as a Hebrew’s crime is directed 


above all law. 


or sent to States-prison ? 


against a Gentile he may always rely upon aid 
and comfort from his own race ; and by aid 
and comfort I mean political influence, straw 
bail, bribery of officials, subornation of per- 
jured testimony, the favor of his co-religionists 
on the jury, and a hundred and one other 
devious devices. Therefore it is that he usually 
escapes the just penalty of his misdeeds. Was 
there ever a more flagrant case than that of 
Jeremiah Levy, the blackmailing police-de- 
tective, who escaped punishment because the 
three Jews on the jury empaneled to try him 
flatly refused even to argue the question of his 
guilt or innocence ? And what of Barnett, the 
Hebrew ‘puller-in,’ who murdered a Gentile 
in Baxter Street for refusing to be robbed in 
the time-honored fashion, and is running around 
a free man to-day, thanks to the influence of 
his co-religionists ? Go look up the records your- 
self, and then discover if you can why so many 
Jewish criminal cases never get beyond the 
district Even when a Jew 
is once convicted there seems to be no way of 
getting him off to prison. He will obtain a 
writ of error, or some other kind of legal stay 
of proceedings, and finally escape all punish- 
ment. Who for a moment supposes that the 
Jew Flechter, the violin robber—practically 
the murderer of poor Professor Bott—will ever 
see Sing Sing? Has it not already been an- 
nounced that Mr. Lauterbach and other so- 
called prominent New York Jews are interested 
in securing a new trial for him? He will 
escape like the rest of them—like the red- 
handed Jew murderer, Curtis, in San Fran- 


attorney’s office. 


cisco, as well as the Jew brothers Hyams, in 
Canada, both of whom were undoubtedly 
guilty of the atrocious assassination of young 
Wells. No, sir; the Jew is at liberty to do 
much as he pleases in this community so long 
as he does not commit crime against members 
of his own race, as did the Russian Hebrew 
fire-bugs who applied the torch to buildings oc- 
cupied by Hebrews and Christians alike. Such 
an act withdraws from him the aid and comfort 
extended to the other malefactors.” 

‘* Well, you will admit, of course, that we 
have some white Jews among us ?” 

‘* Yes, I suppose there are some. I have never 
Ail I know is that in what- 
ever public capacity your New York Jews show 
themselves they become a disgrace to the com- 
munity. 


met any myself. 


They have demoralized journalism, 
the bar, the stage, politics — everything, in 
short. Was ever more filthy and brutifying a 
sheet published anywhere on the face of the 
globe than the Jew Pulitzer’s World, unless it 
be his brother Albert's Morning Journal before 
Mr. William R. Hearst purchased and disinfect 
ed it? Under Albert, I am told, the Journal 
was a kind of official organ of the New York 
Hebrew brothel- keepers’ association! What 
a proud figure the Jew cuts in New York 
politics! You find him, of course, on both 
sides of every question in local as in interna- 
tional politics — always a case of fishing in 
troubled waters. The Republicans have their 
Lauterbachs, their Abe Grubers, their Jake 
Hesses, their ‘ Silver -dollar’ Smiths — whew, 
such a pack !—the Democrats their Jakey 
Cantors, their Kunzemanns, their Joe Kochs, 
their Ferdinand Levys. Noble: epresentatives, 
these, of a race which boasts that its destiny is 
to ‘lead the nations’! In regard to their activ 
ity as theatrical managers, I can only say that 
the Jews seem bent on pandering to the most ig- 
noble and prurient instincts of the masses by 
importing all that is most vulgar, flashy, and 
vicious in the line of theatrical and variety at 
tractions. What matters it that the public taste 
is vitiated, that our youth is perverted? The 
Jew theatre-owner is reaping a golden harvest. 
That is the main thing.” 

This remark ended the interview. As I rose 
to go the speaker added, bringing his fist down 
heavily on the table : 

‘* Remember, I am in this fight to stay. The 
people who assert that anti-Semitism in Amer 
ica is dead are doomed to a bitter awakening 
before long, as true as my name is Hermann 
Ahlward !” V. GRIBAYEDOFF. 


[The editor does not assume responsibility for the 
statements made in this article, or affirm them to be 
founded in fact, We publish the article because the 
subject is one of growing importance and interest 
and if there is anywhere a desire to make answer to 
it we will be glad to publish the refutation in these 
columns.—EpiTorR Lesiiz’s WEEKLY 
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A Study of Record Break= 
° 
ing Bicycle Men. 
(Continued from page 234.) 

If the man is feeling strong, then the first 
week of exercise would consist of a daily spin of 
four to eight miles a day at a gradually re- 
duced speed, say 3:50 for the first day and wind- 
ing up the week with a three-minute clip. 

During the second week not more than eight 
miles should be done, but the three minutes 
should day by day be cut to 2:40. 

The third week should show such an improve- 
ment in the man that ten miles might be at- 
temped at a 2:30 gait. Faster work than this 
may follow, and each practice be marked by a 
half-mile sprint at railroad speed, to test the 
endurance of the man. 

If he stands poorly this trial, then he must go 
back a week in his work and try again. If, on 
the other hand, he shows proper staying powers, 
he may reduce the sprint to a shorter distance. 

Now, during this period of three weeks or 
more, the trainer is very careful not to get his 
man so low in weight that he will have no fat 

He should never be al- 
rather a bit over than 
under, or, indeed, right on edge. 

After each practice the following programme 
is daily and religiously carried out : Thorough 
drying with coarse towels ; brisk massage, all 
the muscles being assiduously manipulated, 
the flesh of the abdomen, back, and loins rolled 
in the fingers thoroughly; special attention 
paid to the legs, the muscles of which must be 
kept soft and pliable—there being a minimum 
of speed in a hard muscle. Then a rest for 
the day. 

After the season opens the rider must receive 
extraordinary care from his trainer, and too 
mach time cannot be spent in working over the 
muscles of the legs, both before and after a race, 
in order to keep them soft and guard against 
stiffness. Proper care of this kind means, ina 
good man, success when success could not other- 
wise be obtained. 

Tom Eck, whose picture appears along with 
those of his men, Johnson and Michaels, is 
among other things celebrated for his skilled 
finger manipulation upon the legs of his charges 
after a grueling contest. 


to begin the season on. 





lowed to get too fine 


THE PLAYING OF FOOT-BALL 
MEN. 

One very good way to understand why the 
quality of foot-ball at the larger colleges and 
the small fry differs to such an extent is to 
watch the practice of each and compare notes 

In the former case the observer will be in- 
stantly struck with the air of solemnity and de- 
termination which pervades every one, players 
and coachers alike, the order and the discipline 
with which affairs connected with the practice 
are conducted and during actual play, the de- 
meanor of those engaged, who, though silent, 


DIUFFERENCE IN 


never speaking except on rare occasions, go at 
their work as though their lives depended upon 
individual exertions. 

In the latter or small-fry case almost a dia- 
metrically opposite state of affairs prevails. Of 
order there is little, discipline none at all ; each 
player tries to outdo the other in telling how 
this and that play should be made, and at times 
Of 
the men playing, only one in every six plays 
hard and with the abandon of a dyed-in-the- 
wool enthusiast eager to become proficient, and 


every one talks or yells at the same time. 


while in one instance seven of the ’varsity and 
three of the college side have shown up, in an- 
other all the ’varsity and six of the college side, 
and as a result little or nothing is accomplished. 

In the one case it is difficult to supply chances 
enough for eager ones to play; in the other it is 
a case of pulling teeth to get any one out. Some 
sulk from pure cussedness, others from a sore 
dnger or a flea-bite, still others because of fear. 

Another reason for this difficulty in getting 
men out is this : On account of a limited college 
‘oll of eligible men the best men are quickly 
.elected and the remainder must be content to 
play on the college side, to give their more fort- 
unate brothers practice. This they do not care 
to do, for there is little but hard knocks in so 
doing, while the glory of playing in the big 
game of the year is a remote possibility. 

Indeed, it seems as though foot-ball is not 
taken seriously until a college is reached where 
the game has been long and successfully played. 
In a way this is right, for the original object or 
intent of a game is not to impose a task, but 
rather to supply good sport, recreation, and a 
jolly time generally. But in foot-ball, a game 
which teems with so many points hard to mas- 
ter, either a player must become serious during 
practice or else rest content with simply play- 
ing at it and in the end accomplishing nothing. 

PERHAPS AN ENGLISH ROWING COACH FOR 

HARVARD, 

It is said that R. C. 
English rowing coach, has agreed, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Watson, of Harvard, to come to 
America and teach rowing at Cambridge, in 
the hope of getting Fair Harvard scullers out of 


Lehmann, the famous 
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the slough of despond in which they have now 
been for several years. 

If true, rowing matters should pick up in no 
uncertain way among the crimson scullers by 
the advent of this famous oarsman—probably 
as good as the very best in England to-day. 

According to Joseph H. Beal, the head of ath- 
letic affairs at Harvard, Mr: Watson has the 
say in the matter of Mr. Lehmann’s coming, 
and no one will doubt Mr. Watson’s desire to 
get in an outsider to coach before George Mum- 
ford, who was the cause last year of Watson’s 
taking a back seat so far as active coaching of 
the 1895 crew went, has time to turn out a win- 
ning crew. 

But in consideration 
last year in turning out a crew much the supe- 
rior of any Watson crew, it seems only fair that 
this successful coach should have a say as to 
Lehmann’s coming. 


of Mumford’s success 


The Flag in New York. 


WE have stated elsewhere that this is emi- 
nently a flag campaign. This applies especially 
to New York City, where over two thousand 
McKinley and Hobart flags float in the breeze. 
The spectacle on Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
is especially inspiring. The largest flag which 
has yet been given to the breeze is that of 
Arnold & Constable on Broadway. This great 
flag measures fifty by eighty-one feet, its stars 
are thirty-two inches each from tip to tip, and 
the stripes have a breadth of three feet and ten 
inches. The hoist of the flag is one hundred 
and two feet from the sidewalk. When it is 
remembered that the width of Broadway is but 
seventy-two feet, it will be seen that this flag 
entirely fills the space from one sidewalk to the 
other. This company has another flag on Fifth 
Avenue which is generally regarded as the finest 
in the city. 

The outbreak of flags in the dry-goods district 
of the city affords a striking and conclusive evi- 
dence of the unanimity of business men on the 
question of sound money. 





Ir has long been a matter of surprise to me 
why the dramatic writers of the metropolitan 
press, when they wish to point out the moral 
obliquity of any public exhibition, play so in- 
genuously into the hands of the persons giving 
these exhibitions. It is characteristic of the 
American public and, in a lesser degree, of the 
public in every country, perhaps, that nothing 
arouses their interest so quickly as the an- 
nouncement that such or such a book or play 
is indecent and unfit to be read or seen. A 
marked illustration of this we have recently 
seen in New York. At Koster & Bial’s the Bar- 
rison sisters are nightly drawing audiences lim- 
ited only by the capacity of the establishment. 
The exhibition given by these young women was 
condemned almost unanimously by the press as 
inane and indecent, and no details have been 
spared the reader concerning the alleged im- 
moral character of the performers, and all this 
with the results above mentioned, which must 
be highly gratifying to their manager. How 
much more sensible, how much more fitting, 
and how much more salutary for the public 
good would it have been had our critics con- 
fined themselves to the first characterization 
‘* inane.” the Barrison 
sisters is not particularly indecent. Many ex- 
hibitions far more offensive have been passed 
It is simply a silly perform- 
The five girls 
sing a few puerile songs in shrill, babyish voices. 
There is no pretense to art in their treatment of 
these songs, nor is there any merit in the ditties 
themselves. They are possibly intended to be 
suggestive, but they only succeed in being tire- 
some. It may, however, be conceded that the 
way the girls are attired, eccentrically and all 
alike, and also their gestures and movements, 
is rather amusing. Apart from this there is 
absolutely nothing interesting about the Bar- 


The performance of 


without comment. 
ance, meaningless, without sense. 


rison sisters except their legs, which arc so 
lean, gparled, and knotted that they look as if 
a good meal would do their owners a world 
of good. Miss Lona Barrison, the eldest of the 
sisters, possesses more symmetrical limbs, and 
does an act all by herself on a magnificent old 
circ us horse. The quadruped is very graceful. 

I am glad to note the resumption of the Sun- 
day-evening concerts by the Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, at Carnegie Hall. The failure of three 
successive attempts by Mr. Seidl and his metro- 
politan orchestra had almost led me to think 
that the cause of good orchestral music ‘was 
dead in New York. Music-lovers may take re- 
newed courage from the success of the inau- 
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WALTER DAMROSCH., 


gural concert given last Sunday evening under 
Mr. Damrosch’s direction. I trust to see this 
enterprise well sustained by the public, as its 
artistic quality well deserves. I amsorry, how- 
ever, to note that Mr. Damrosch, in making his 
programme, has yielded to the demand for so- 
called popular music. Why is it that audi- 
ences cannot enjoy a good orchestral concert 
without the necessity of its being sandwiched 
by the introduction of the inevitable solo, vocal 
or otherwise? It seems to me like an unwar- 
rantable and inartistic interruption of the flow 
of harmony. Let us trust that Mr. Damrosch 
will succeed in educating his public up to the 
appreciation of instrumental music for itself 
alone. 


E. E. Rice has made an elaborate revival of 
‘*Evangeline” at the Garden Theatre. It is 
doubtful whether his enterprise will be ade- 
quately rewarded, for, among those pieces 
whose popularity distinctly belongs to the past 





THERESA VAUGHN. 
Photograph by Schloss. 


Cheever Goodwin’s well-known musical bur- 
lesque ranks foremost. The management has 
wisely secured public favorites for the best 
parts. Theresa Vaughn makes a charming 
Evangeline. The production will be moved 
later to Olympia. 


A. M. Palmer will produce with his new 
stock company, headed by Henry Miller and 
Virginia Harned, a new play by Charles Klein 
and J. I. C. Clarke, entitled : 
Later, he will produce a dramatization of ‘‘ The 
Little Minister.” 


‘** Heartsease.” 


I am glad to see that ‘‘ The Geisha” is still 
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very prosperous at Daly’s, chiefly because Mr. 
Daly deserves success for his constant and un- 
deviating devotion to all that is best and high- 
in the dramatic art. Not, by any means, 
that I consider ‘‘ The Geisha” an example of 
high art. It is far from that, but then, there 
are so few really artistic pieces being written. 
We cannot blame the managers if the play- 
wrights are barren and the public taste low. 
“The Geisha” is good entertainment as the 
lighter kind of dramatic pieces go nowadays. 
We must be content and stir up our authors. 


est 


That fine actress, Miss Olga Nethersole, who 
arrived from England last week, will open her 
third American tour at the Montauk Theatre, 
Brooklyn, on November 2d. She will be seen 
in a new play by Giuseppe Giacosa, entitled 
‘The Wife of Scarla.” 

Richard Mansfield will play at the Garden 
Theatre this season, owing to the success of 
‘Secret Service’ at his own theatre, the Gar- 


rick. His engagement will open on November 
23d. ARTHUR HORNBLOW. 


Thorwaldsen’s Venus. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


LONDON, October 5th, 1896 —The magnificent 
building of Messrs. A. & F. Pears in New Ox- 
ford Street, which is at. once an office, a ware- 
house, and a trophy, is equally utilitarian and 
ornamental, designed to please both the eye of 
business and the eye of taste; not disdaining 
even the policy of spectacular additions ad 
captandum vulgus, but so dainty, so refined, 
and so original that the vulgus may feel flat 
tered at being captured with so delicate a skill. 

Passing through double doors decorated with 
carved panels of bronze and ebony we enter a 
sumptuous atrium, that wants but a sprinkling 
of rose-leaves to suggest a picture of Roman 
magnificence worthy the eye and hand of an 
Alma-Tadema. This hall is Pompeiian in 
general character, resembling the form and 
features of a hemicycle prevalent in the suburbs 
of Herculaneum. This vestibule, which is the 
most remarkable feature in the house, and the 
only one of its kind in all England, is intended, 
in a manner, to symbolize tae happy union of 
soap and water. Hence, a sunken bath was 
placed to lend it the Pompeiian character of 
the atrium. Inthe latter case, the sunken bath, 
instead of being covered by a ceiling, would be 
open to catch the rain-water from the complu- 
vium above, as illustrated in the Pompeiian 
court at the Crystal Palace. Messrs. Pears 
have so effectively floored this sunken bath 
with a lustrous aqua-tinted mosaic that it com- 
municates the desired tinge of pure, translucent 
blue to the water, in which, in true antique 
fashion, gold-fish disport themselves. Hollowed 
in the marble wall at the head of this bath is 
the hemicycle, a coved niche, and occupied with 
a marble replica of Thorwaldsen’s Venus, hold- 
ing the apple awarded her by King Priam’s 
shepherd son. To a fanciful view, the small 
sphere poised in the tapering fingers of the god- 
dess might be a ball of Pears’ Soap. 

Beyond the bath, which is a little to the right 
as we enter, springs a staircase of the beautiful 
Fiore di Pesca marble, of which material, now 
very rare, the pedestals to the columns and 
pilasters of Grande Antique Cipollino, which 
are exceedingly handsome, are also made, The 
marble used for the carved face of the hemi- 
cycle, for the balustrading of the staircase, and 
for the doorways, is Italian onyx, which has an 
ivory-tinted ground, and pink veins deepening to 
It is one of the sights of London, and 
visited by a great number of sight-seers from 
all the world over, for whose benefit a liveried 
porter is stationed to give courteous and ready 
information. C. FrRaNK DEWEY. 


purple. 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength —Latest United 


States Government Food Report. 


Royal BakInG PowbER Co., New York. 
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LESLIE’S 


A STUDY OF RECORD-BREAKING 
BICYCLE MEN. 


It is gener- 
ally agreed 
that the pro- 
fessional bicy- 
cle racing star 
has not reach- 
ed the lowest 
notch in his 
race against 





time, any 

more than has 

the trotter and 

TOM ECK, the pacing 

Foremost trainer and manager of wonder which, 
bicycle men. as exampled 


“JOHNNY ” JOHNSON, 


King of speed skaters and a champion at record- 
breaking on the cycle path, twenty-five years 
old and weighs one hundred and 
sixty-five pounds. 





to their size—but this, apparently, is a rule of 
nature, 

Take, for instance, the colored prize-fighter, 
George Dixon, and who will question that if he 
were to be drawn out into a Corbett and his 
powers of endurance and hitting drawn out in 
just proportion, he would be many times strong- 
er than Corbett and able to hit a blow of so 
much greater force as to defy all calculations 
other than comparing the one to the kick of a 
boy, the other to the kick of a mule. 

Take the foot-ball player—the young one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-pounder who plays like a fiend, 
doing herculean work and tossing men of twice 
his weight to the ground with the ease of a 


” 


“JIMMY ” MICHAELS, 


The wonderful! little Welshman record-breaker, 
who is nineteen years old and weighs only 
ninety-eight pounds. 


Showing development of the bicycle muscle of the thigh. 


by John R. Gentry, seems able to clip off a 
fraction of a second whenever the conditions of 
track and weather are just as the driver would 
have had ‘‘ made to order.” 

But as regards thecycle man, rather than the 
horse, a further increase in speed is going to de- 
pend more upon the perfection of mechanical 
devices tending to reduce friction and the like, 
than the breeding of more capable muscle and 
staying powers. 

Not that perfection in an athlete has been 
reached in the persons of ‘* Johnny ” Johnson and 
** Jimmy” Michaels, whose pictures appear here- 
with, but it is difficult, after a study of the men 
and a glance at their accomplishments, to under 
stand how nature could combine more power 
in lung, heart and muscle, proportionately to 
height and weight, than enters into the make- 
up of these two men. 

Indeed, in these fine specimens of cycle flyers, 
their power appears to be out of all proportion 








WEEKLY. 





MICHAELS, 





JOHNSON, 


Showing wonderful back development. 


centre rush. Just imagine the deeds of such a 
one were he to become double his size and pos- 
sess twice his powers of activity and strength. 

But to speak more particularly of the group 
of pictures which were taken expressly for LEs- 
LIE’s WEEKLY to show the development of star 
riders and their positions when awheel, atten- 
tion is first called to the pictures of Johnson 
and Michaels, which show nicely the ‘“ bicycle 
muscle ” of the thigh and its abnormal develop- 
ment. Imagine the great driving power of 
which they are capable! 

Then turn to a study of the back and shoul- 
ders of the two men as they appear when racing 
at a two-minute clip. The unusual development 
of the muscles covering the shoulder-blades and 
their locality are quickly noted. These in com- 
bination with those of the back further downin 
the lumbar region furnish the power to pull up 
upon the handle-bars with giant strength as the 
home stretch is reached and a jump to the front 
becomes desirable. 

Another picture shows Michaels in the hands 
of his s‘arter and awaiting the signal to be off. 


Here he shows the unconcern which character- 
izes his riding all through arace. Though all 
the while expending a great amount of power 
in a killing exertion, he sits half up, with the 
countenance indicative of one enjoying a little 
ten-mile-an-hour jaunt. 

Still another shows Johnson, Bald, and Cooper 
riding at break-neck speed, yet giving the im- 
pression that they are simply crawling along. 
In no respect do they show that they are mak- 
ing the slightest effort. And so with Michaels 
and Weinig, racing behind a pacing triplet. 

While the steady improvements in gear and 
tire are accountable in a degree for new rec- 
ords, there are other factors of importance 
which enter into the account. One of these is a 
fast track, another the training, the latter of 
which has now been reduced to a very fine 
point. 

Perhaps training should be given first place, 
inasmuch as no man can accomplish great re- 
sults unless in that prime condition which 
proper training alone induces. And on account 
of its importance, a few words concerning the 





JOHNSON, BALD, AND COOPER, IN COMPETITION AT MANHATTAN BEACH RACE-TRACK, 





MICHAELS AND WEINIG BEING PACED BY THE ‘‘ FRENCH” TRIPLET. 





SIDE VIEWS OF MICHAELS AND JOHNSON, SHOWING GREAT DEVELOPMENT OF SIDE MUSCLES USED IN ‘‘ PULLING UP” ON 
THE HANDLE-BARS WHEN SPRINTING. 





methods of up-to-date trainers may prove inter- 
esting. 

Along toward April Ist preliminary work is 
begun. And a trip to some warm climate is 
conducive to the best results. 

Before any work at allis taken the stomach 
must be treated to a thorough house-cleaning, 


a 


Sea ost 
ow SOA ts we 


MICHAELS AWAITING THE ‘‘ WORD.” 


while the liver is thoroughly shaken up and 
rendered active. During this stage of the train- 
ing the men are confined to a diet of such light 
food as milk-toast and soft-boiled eggs, and 
ordered to keep quiet. 

After a few days more strengthening food is 
taken, after which exercise on a very moderate 
scale is begun. 

( Continued on page 283.) 
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NICHOLAS II. IN 1869, IN 1880. IN 1896. 





THE KITCHEN OF THE IMPERIAL TRAIN, 





THE IMPERIAL FAMILY, THE EMPRESS ALEXANDRA FEODOROVNA. 





WASHING THE CARS OF THE IMPERIAL TRAIN, THE IMPERIAL YACHT ‘‘ NORTH STAR,” 












The visit of the Czar to Paris was made the occasion of the greatest popular demonstration which has been witnessed in that city for a quarter of a century. The whole population 
turned out in honor of the distinguished visitor. The Czar was greatly impressed, and it may be that he was influenced somewhat by the demonstration in arriving at his cordial under- 
standing with the government. This understanding will undoubtedly have an important bearing on the future of European politics. 






THE VISIT OF THE CZAR OF RUSSIA TO FRANCE.—From Paris L’ Illustration, 
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American Women in Poster Art. 


BOLDNEss and unconventionality 
of the poster. 
conspicuous, striking, and even glaring. 
peculiar character of the poster that artists said that women 


are the essential qualities 
It must catch the eye, and therefore it must be 


It was because of this 





ETHEL REED. 


would never shine in the field of poster-making. It seemed a 
pre-eminently masculine form of art. 
success as lion-tamers and horse-shoers, and within the last two 
years have come to the front in strong force as poster artists 
Not longer ago than the winter of 1895a young artist of the gentle 


But women have achieved 








Kail oe 








‘““THE HOME OF THE TREES.”—POSTER BY ETHEL REED 

sex told her friends confidentially that she was trying her hand 
at a poster, and she was regarded as a very advanced young 
woman. 
about it; they threw conventionality tothe windsand let their 
imaginations run riot in their art. The result was not what had 


But others did likewise, without saying very much 





H. 8. LOURY. 


been anticipated by their brother artists. The women showed 
that they could draw strongly, and just a hint of feminine deli- 
cacy and diffidence in their work gave it a grace and distinction 
which immediately attracted attention and won commendation. 
At an exhibition last June a third of all the posters shown were 





pronounced beauty. 


THE SUCCESS OF AMERICAN 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





‘* ECHO” POSTER BY MISS LOURY. 


by women, and half of those selected for honorable mention 
were the work of feminine hands. 

The best of the women poster-artists is doubtless Miss Ethel 
Reed, of Boston, who is also an illustrator of great talent, and a 





LOUISE LYONS HEUSTIS. 


Despite her youth—she is only twenty-two 
—Miss Reed is widely known. Her work is compared to Beards- 


ley’s, but is said by authorities to be simpler and purer in style. 





OCTOBER 29, 1896. 


Of Miss Reed’s many posters, ‘‘ The Home of the Trees” may bo 
mentioned as one that is fairly representative. 

A winning poster in a recent notable exhibit showed, against 
a blue background, an exquisitely graceful and mysterious 
female figure, with drapery of mottled green and yellow. In 
the foreground were flaming tiger-lilies. This, 
color, is a striking poster ; it is the work of Miss Louise Lyons 
Heustis, a Kentucky girl who studied art under Bouguereau in 
Paris and Chase in New York. She was one of the latter’s 
favorite pupils, whose portrait work he particularly commended 
with the criticism that it possessed the peculiar merit of repro- 


when seen in 


ducing mind and soul as well as flesh. 

The odd and striking illustrated covers of that eccentric 
periodical, The Echo, are the work of Miss H. Sophie Loury, 
and are both striking and artistic in such degree as to give them 
first rank in poster art. Miss Loury has also shown great talent 
in water-color and oil painting, and in pastels and pen-and-ink 
work, 

Another woman poster-artist of striking ability is Mrs. Fred- 
rika Grosvenor. Her work shows great force and originality. 
Other women who are clever and successful in poster art are 
Amy Richards, who drew the poster for Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s novel, ‘* A Lady of Quality”; Miss Blanche McManus, 
who has done work for Scribner’s; Miss Milanie E. Nerton, 
whose poster on the cover of the summer edition of the Lookman 
showed skilled workmanship ; Miss Curtis Smith, whose work is 
more popular in Paris than that of almost all the other American 
poster artists ; Miss Frances Macdaniel, Miss M. H. Jillson, who 





FREDRIKA GROSVENOR, 


stands at the head of the makers of summer-girl posters ; Miss 
Abbey Underwood, Miss Amy Mali Hicks, Miss Mira B. Edson, 
Miss Margaret Huntington, Miss Harriet Tiedemann, all of New 
York; Mrs. Glenny, of Buffalo, Mrs. Drew, of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts ; Miss Midlands, of New Orleans, and Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, of Washington. 

The poster probably owes its wonderful popularity to the 
appeal it makes to the grain of unconventionality and the love 
of freedom which exist in every heart. 
tainly eccentric, it has its responsibilities. 


While poster art is cer- 
The poster-maker 
must use discrimination and discretion, since, in the words of a 
woman artist, ‘‘ the poster, in 1ts universal display. has become 
the art-gallery of the masses.” 











A MIDSUMMER POSTER BY LOUISE LYONS HEUSTIS. 
WOMEN 








AS POSTER ARTISTS. 


BY FREDRIKA GROSVENOR, 














SO FAR AS HE KNEW. 
** Are you well ?” 
“T believe so, yet I can’t say positively; 
haven’t had time to look up the new diseases in 
to-day’s paper.” —J/udge. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


PDIDIDLIOOTOOwv 


LY’ 


George Edwardes’s Japa- 


nese Musical Comedy. 
CHORUS OF 40. ORCHESTRA 


KOSTER & BIAL’S Packed Nightly. 
SISTERS BARRISON 


LONA BARRISON. Cissy Fitzgerald. 
Admission, Orchestra, 50c. 


5TH AVE. THEATRE. 


Season Opens Sept. 16. 
Box Office now open, 9 to 6 o'clock 


LOST, STRAYED OR STOLEN. 


GARRICK THEATRE, OM roadway. 
Broadway 
Richard Mane ld. Lessee. Charles F CE. in, Manager. 
ECRET SERVIC 
by Pp te of ‘* Held by the Enemy 15 
Evenings at 5. Matinée Saturday. 


Snap Evening at &. 
Matinées Wed. and Sat. at 2 


SHA 


OF 
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H. C. MINER, 
PROP, 








A POUND OF FACTS 


is worth oceans of theories. More infants are suc 
cessfully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand (‘on 
densed Milk than upon any other food. /nfant Halth 
is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your ad- 
dress to the New York Condensed Milk Company, 
New York. 


Don’t be deceived by fraudulent impositions. Dr. 
Siegert’s Angostura Bitters, the only genuine. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children w hile teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 


Ir enterprise, progress, business judgment. and 
mercantile honor are concentrated in any firm in the 
piano-manufacturing business, that firm is Sohmer & 
Co. Having commenced business but a decade of 
years ago, the name of Sohmer is to-day a household 
word in every city and town in the country where 
music is loved and cultivated. In fact. so well estab- 
lished is the name of Sohmer, that, in nine cases out 
of ten, unconsciously, as it were, it is followed in the 
mind by the word * piano. 


PEOPLE do not discover until too late that washing- 
powders not only eat up their clothes, but ruin their 
skin, and cause rheumatism. Try Dobbius’s Floating- 
Borax Soap. Excellent for the laundry and delightful 
for the bath. 


Gone abroad ? The best and pleasantest antidote 
for sea-sickness is 
tura Bitters. At druggists and dealers. 





LEGAL NOTICES. 


CALLED TO THE ADVER 
TISEMENTS IN THE “CITY RECORD,” com- 
mencing respectively on the 22d and 25th days of 
September, 1896, and continuing therein 
utively for nine (9) days following each of the 
dates; of the confirmation and entry «f the assess- 
ments:‘for OPENING AND ACQU IRING TITLE to 
the fowowing name i streets and avenue in the re 
spective Wards herein designated : 

TWELFTH WARD. — 188TH STREET, 
Wadsworth and Amste rd: um avenues. 

TWENTY - THIRD WARD 
STREET, from Third Avenue to St. 
WALES AVENUE, from Southern 
St. Joseph Street. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 

City of New York, Finance Department, Comp 

troller’s Office, » CARRS 28th, 1806. 


STAR PHOTOGRAPH OUTF 


E GIVE YOU an — for producing rea! photo- 

VE Newt pea EE. Our STAR PHOTO- 

GR. FIT is the ~~ t and greatest invention 
Ere body rtd prised and delighted. You can make a 
©, pho graph in 40 seconds. Requires no dry plates 
dark room, or chemicals; need no practice. Pictures are 
ust as clear as if produced by a $200.00 camera. You 
can COIN BIG MONEY making people’s photographs 
at 1 cent each. We will send the wonderful Photo Out- 
fit with directions, carefully p: i, postpaid, ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE to you, if you clip this out and return 
to us with ONLY 10 CENTS to pay for one TRILBY 
CHARM which fascinates the opposite sex, being a 
lucky talisman. Remember, ten cents buys the TRIL- 
BY CHARM and we will send it in the same package 
with the Photo. Outfit, all postpaid for 10c. silver or 
stamps. ‘Diiress, STAR PHOTO. 0. 9 Murray St, New York, N. Ye 


ATTENTION IS 


consec- 
above 


between 


EAST 141ST 
Ann's Avenue. 
Boulevard to 




























Who can think “& 
some simple thing 
oe to patent? Protect 


your ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write 

JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attorneys, 
Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and list ot 
20 inventions wanted 





Addadadaeeanadenaaaae 


: = White Shirts 


— unlaun- 
dered, for 
men and 
boys, at 


63 Cents 
Our justly 
celebrated 
“Great 
Wonder” 
White Shirt, 
at this price, is one 
of the greatest offer- 
ings ever made. It is 
made of excellent | -” / 

white muslin and | 

has an all-linen bosom, fits accurately wv 
and launders perfectly. Send size of # 
collar worn. The price—63 cents— # 
includes cost of mailing. Money 4 
® refunded, if desired. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Dry Goops. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Abbott's genuine Original Angos- | 







7) PISO’ = CURE mA. 
z AIL 


Li 
a Best Scam ioc Tastes Good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggists. 


“  GONSUMPTION 















It will remove irri- 
tations, pimples, im-= 


purities, clean the 
a) scalps beautify the mt) 

skin 

and CONSTANTINE’S 

com- 







PINE TAR SOAP 
he wetl (Persian Healing) 
as being a most de- 
lightiul soap tor the 
every dav toilet and 
bath. 

Sold by druggists. 


plexion, 













ive, 
1it lozenge. 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold by all Druggists. 


INDIEN 
GRILLON 
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|Z 7, 
7 E have inaugurated a prize com- Z 
¥ petition for the best original Z 
designs for advertisements of Mon- 2 
7 arch Bicycles, for which we offer the 
Z following valuable prizes : 4 
Z 4 
. FIRST PRIZE is 
G 
~ $100.00 Monarch Bicycle. * 
SECOND PRIZE Z 
y a 800 00 Monarch Bicycle. % 
THIRD PRIZE 4 
Z £ $60. 00 Defiance Bicycle. ‘ 
For further particulars address 4 
as below, mentioning V4 
} 4 this paper. 7 
K z 
~ Monarch Cycle Mig. Co. 2 
0 4 
| Lake, Halsted and Fulton Sts., A 
4 


‘y 


7 
2 CHIGAGO, ILL. yA 
SRE DNASE EATING DS 


FULL BEARD or NEW HAIR, 
Grown with TURKisti HAIR GROWER, on emooh face 
or bald head in 3 wks. or money refunded. $1,000 forfeit. 
This is the oest, ‘quickest, surest. We warrant every pack- 
age. Price tic. ready for use, 3 for 0c. 7 for $1, sealed, by 
TREEMONT M'P’u Ca., Mass. 









IUSEIT. | 


mail Bta. A., Boston, 


HOLY LAND, EUROPE, ROUND THE WORLD 
Parties leave Feb, 6 and 27 for Holy Land ; June 12 and July 3 
for Europe, + $260 and up, F. ¢ LARK 111 Broapway, N, ¥, 
Something 


Button Craze! J Sometning 


in Buttons. on 10c, instamps for 5Sample Buttons 
and 32 page catalogue, over 300 illustrations. Address 


WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO.. Matte Buttons! 


} NEWARK Al. J. 


| ——“TONDON (ENCLAND. 
LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed ateetion at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement, 


‘DE APNESS.&.HEAD NOISES cuRED. 
Our INVisI UBE Cushions heip when all 
as glasses helpeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard. FREE 


Bead to F, Hiscox (o., 858 Bway, N. Y., for Book aud Proofs 
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Old 
Age 
and 


Youth 


both derive great 
and immediate 
benefit from 





_NHEUSER-BUSCy, 





TRADE MARK, 


—the food drink. It is a tonic and vitalizer for al. 
ages—puts the body in sound, vigorous condition— 
isa wonderful flesh producer. Invaluable to nursing 
mothers and sufferers from wasting diseases. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
Prepared by 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 
New York Depot, 24 and 27 West Street. 





A large bottle of liquid Sozodont 


Every package of this A box of Sozodont Powder 
popular dentifrice contains : A sample cake of Sozoderma Soap, for the skin 





the powder twice a week. A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, 
Address the Pro- 


Use liquid Sozodont daily ; 
provided you mention this publication and send three cents for postage. 
prietors of Sozodont, Hatt & Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 

or Boys) in 


WANTED every town in 


the U.S. to get orders for our cele- 
brated goods. LIBERAL TERMS: 
Goov INCOMES. Bie PRESENTS 
with every sale. Good Teas and 
Coffees, 25c. per pound. Send this 
ad. and 16c. in stamps, and we will 
mail youa 1 $ pound Best Imported Tea, any kind, and 


full particu 
| THE Kou TAT AMERICAN TEA CO. (L. W.), 
81 & 82 Vesey Street, Now York, 17.0. Bow a 








competent Ciu 
Agents (Wo- 
men, Men, Girls 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


“SLOT” PENCIL SHARPENER. | 


**Does not wrin 

their heads off.” 
Puts Any Kind of 
a Point on an 
Kind of a Pencil. 
Hardened and Tem- 
pered Razor Steel. 

Simplest, strongest and 
most effective sharpener 
ever made. Can be carried 
loose in pocket. Weighs \ ounce. 
Buy of your dealer. Mailed on re- 
ceipt of lic., or 8 2cent stamps. 28 
|} eners will be sent on receipt of 1 42-cent 
| stamps. Every sharpener guaranteed. 


janie Willing Mfg. Co,, 2089 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 







ComPany 
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THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-156 E. 14th St., New York. 


CauTion.—The buying public will please not con" 
found the SouMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 

















Dr. Williams’ Kidney Pilis. | 


A remedy that has no equal in diseases of the Kidney: 
ind Urinary Organs. Have you overworked your nervy 
ous system and caused trouble with your Kidneys and 
Liver? Have you a flabby appearance of the face, 
espec ially under the e yes ? No_matter what the cause, 
we know Dr. Williams’ Kidney Pills will cure vou; 
part new life to the diseased organs, tone up | 
System, and make a new man of you. Mailed on re 
ceipt of Prine, 50 cents por box 

LLIAMS M’F’G CO., Props., Cleveland, 0 
The C. N. Crittenton Co., Agents. : 











eR” Cysts. Number 


o> OF 9 


LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY 


Will close for the press December First. 


The Finest Issue of the Year. 
Send for Rates. 


POINTS. 
Through Sieeping Cars from 
New York and Boston to Cincinnati, 
dianapolis and St. Louis 
—viA— 


Becton & Albeny R. R., New York Central to Buffalo 
L.S. & M. S. Ry. to Cleveland, Big Four Route 
to Destination. 


ELEGANT CONNECTIONS 


With all Trunk Lines in New York and New 
England. Ask for Tickets via BIG FOUR ROUTE. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BIG FOUR ROUTE, CINCINNATI, O. 





W. L. MILLER, Adv. Mer., 
110 Fifth Ave., 





NEW YORK. 
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WON’T GIVE HIMSELF 44 Py ¢ 


His HonoR—“ Did you ever earn a dollar in your life ? 
WAYSIDE WaLTER—‘'I decline ter answer “dat i yer honor, on de grounds dat 


it would tend ter degrade an’ disgrace me.’ 














eE~® | 
cience says that the coming 
man {also the ‘coming 
woman’’) will depend for 
food supply more on the 
chemist and the laboratory than 
on the products of the field and 
farm. owever that may be, 
it is sure that intelligent people 
everywhere now depend upon 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 


Extract of 
‘Beef 


as a palatable, concentrated food 
product, indispensable as a 
stock for soups, sauces and made 
dishes, and as beef tea, nourish- 
ing and refreshing. 


There’s only one Liebig CoMPaNyY’s 
that has the signature of the great 
chemist Liebig on the jar : 








































Now used in many of the \ 
HOSIERY best Hotels, Clubs and - 
. Homes in Preference to S 
Plain and Ribbed Real Balbriggan Foreign Vintages. 2 
Hose and Half Hose, 4 
Embroidered and Lace é 
Silk Hose and Half Hose A home product & 
for Evening Wear. which Americans a 
| are especially 4 
“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S” | proud of. 3 
C U | ‘One that ree & 
elebrated Underwear, | tectethe righ a 
est credit on = 


Men’s Llama Wool and Silk 
Mixed Underwear. 
Men’s Golf and Bicycle Hose. | 


Ladies’ Golf and Cardigan Jackets. 


Broadwoay RH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


the country 
which proe 
duces 
tt. 


_— 


Address, 


Pleasant 
Valley 
Wine 
Company, 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 


H. B, Kirk & Co., 69 Futron Street Anp 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS. _ 
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EARL & WILSON’S. 
JMENS LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 


vARE THE BEST” 


SALE EVERYWHERE 








Within the reach of all. a 
ACCIDENT TICKETS. 


THE INTER-STATE 


Casualty Company of New York 


gives $1X MONTHS’ insurance, 
$1,000 -for $1.00, 


to Men or Women 
between 18 and 60 years of age, against accidental 
death. 
$100,000 Goposited with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York for the security 
of the insured. 


BRAND, a” °% 
COLLAR cpl 
Wr BARKER, ee TROY, NY. 


The KNOX Hat 


Fall Styles Now Ready. 


THE MOST PERFECT PRODUCT OF 
AMERICAN LABOR. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt and careful attention, 











For Sale at 
» LANSING’S TICKET OFFICES, 
3207 Broadway, New York. 


OPIUM: DRUNKENNESS 


in 10te 20} 
Cured. DR.J.L. STEPHENS, LEBANON OIG. 
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LiVORY SOAP] 
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TO BICYCLISTS : 
There is no better chain 
lubricant than Ivory Soap; it is 
a cleanly application and perfect 





for this use. 








Prof. Mott says that his investigation of 


Porous 
Plaster 


shows it to contain valuable and essential ingredients not found in 
any other plaster ; also that he finds it superior to any other. 
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“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, WASTE RULES." 
GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO 


Se SESSESESSSSSESSESSESSESSESESES ESS 1 PeEEREE SESESESE ES 
9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 15th, 1896. * 

We have purchased S. RAE & CO.’S FINEST + 
SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in the . 
market, and have submitted samples so obtained t ; 
careful chemical analysis. 

We find the oil to te PURE OLIVE OIL un- ‘ 
adulterated by admixture with any other oil or 
other substance. It is free from rancidity, and all 
other undesirable a ty it is of S ERIOR 
QUALITY AND FLAVOR, 


THE AR Cu, LABORATORY, 


Est. 1836. S. RAE & CO., — Italy. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 


INKS AWWW }WW 0 ”>'é”EL a mg pore - 
The Adventures - a eniaat Prisoner in 
England, 


ILLUSTRATED By G. GRENVILLE MANTON, 
Is begun in the November Number of the 


Pall Mali Magazine. 


NOW READY. 25 CENTS. 





The other contents include a further illustrated 
article on 


FAMOUS ENCLISH FAMILY SEATS, 
ENTITLED : 
STONELEIGH ABBEY AND ITs MEMORIES, 
By the Hon. Mary Cordelia Leigh. 


A SHORT STORY BY Mr. HAROLD FREDERIC, 
‘The Wooing of Teighe.” 
THE UNITED STATES Nava ACADEMY, 
By Lieut.-Com. Jerrold Kelley. 
ITALIAN PRISONS, 
By Sir Epmunp bu Cans, K.C.B. 
Exquisitely illustrated by the leading artists. 
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The path to satisfaction is point- 
ed by this guiaeboard. What has 
made single tube tires famous ? 


New York; International News ( ompany, 

3 Duane Street, 
Montreal: The Montreal News C wnedng. 
Toronto: The Toronto News Company. 
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HARTFORD TIRES, they are ria 3 “4 
the original single tubes. Z 4 : an S : +4 
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J, THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. Y 
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Y HARTFORD, CONN. Y 

Y New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. Y 

Y Minneapolis. Toronto. ZY 
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is the standard in AMERICA as well as in tamer 
eead of its delightful fragrance and 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


. MOLHENS & Kroprr , NEW YORK. ‘US.AGENTS . il 











he your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. ‘A small bunch of the most fragrant of blos- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love.’* Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
end to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, [lk 
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